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TRANSMISSION. 

To the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut: 

The report of the Industrial Commission work of 1913-1914 
is herewith presented. Pursuant to the interpretation of the 
act which gave me th6 authority to have the work conducted 
by one person, to be selected by me, I appointed Miss Char- 
lotte Molyneux HoUoway, of New Lxjndon, the special inves- 
tigator. The plan which Miss Holloway followed was out- 
lined by me. Believing tjiat it was better to thoroughly cover 
several of the occupations specified for investigation, than to 
make a cursory and consequently unsatisfactory examination 
of them all, those giving the largest number of women em- 
ployment were chosen for the investigation. It was carried 
on according to a method which we hope will show good re- 
^ suits, and I trust will meet with your approval. Rig^d care 
^ has been taken to have no extraneous matter introduced and 
^ to make the presentation of facts only those which relate to 
^ and interest the people of the State of Connecticut. The re- 
2 port is submitted to you in its entirety for your consideration. 

c Respectfully, 

^ PATRICK H. CONNOLLEY, 

' Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Hartford, January 15, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL INVES- 

TIGATOR. 



To the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

FOREWORD. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Industrial Act of 
1913, the special industrial investigator, appointed by you in 
conformity with the requirements of the act, has the honor to 
make report of the work done by her during the months of 
her employment, namely from September 11th, 1913 to Jan- 
uary 1st, 1915, approximately sixteen months. 

The investigation was conducted under the authority given 
by Public Acts of 1913, Chapter 233 : 

''The Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
hereby authorized to investigate the wages, hours of employ- 
ment, necessary expenses of living and health, so far as af- 
fected by their employment, of wage earning women and girls 
in stores, wholesale and retail, public utilities, photographic, 
undertaking, millinery and dressmaking establishments, ho- 
tels, restaurants, laundries, hair-dressing and barber shops, 
domestic service and tenement house work. Such investiga- 
tion shall be conducted under the supervision of said Com- 
missioner by a woman specially trained for the work and se- 
lected by him. Other employes of said Bureau may be de- 
tailed to assist in the prosecution of said investigation." 

"The sum of Three Thousand ($3,000) Doflars, or such por- 
tion thereof as imay be necessary, is hereby appropriated for 
the salary and expenses incident to the work, including print- 
ing and traveling expenses, and the Comptroller is hereby au- 
thorized to draw his order on the Treasurer for such amount, 
payable to the Commissioner, upon proper vouchers there- 
for." 

"Said Commissioner shall have power to demand from 
those possessed of it such information as is pertinent to the 
investigation hereby authorized, and any person who refuses 
to furnish the information so demanded within a reasonable 
time, shall be fined not more tl^an One Hundred ($100) Dol- 
lars. Each week during which any person refuses to furnish 
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the information aforesaid after a reasonable time has elapsed, 
shall be a separate offense." 

**Said Bureau shall report its findings and recommendations 
to the General Assembly not later than January 15th, 1915." 

Acting under the power delegated to him by the foregoing 
law, the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Pat- 
rick H.- Connolley, on September 11th, 1913, appointed Miss 
Charlotte Molyneux HoUoway of New London, the special in- 
vestigator whose services were authorized by the Act, and 
Miss Holloway began her work immediately. 

The results are herewith presented to you.^ 

The investigation was begun with the understanding that it 
was not a matter of philanthropy or party work but a business 
and industrial undertaking. Employer and employe were on 
exactly the same plane, — that of equal justice. The primary 
object a^d constant aim of the investigation was to secure ab- 
solutely reliable data and to take nothing for fact that was 
not personally proven to be such. The time spent on the 
work far exceeded any legal limitation of hours, for the inves- 
tigator felt that the importance of the task demanded every 
moment that could be devoted, to its demands. No call for 
aid was made on any other employe of the Bureau, for, 
though it would have been willingly and effectively given, the 
investigator preferred to pursue a particular line of method 
which prevented the including of anyone else. For the same 
reason no outside assistance was sought, either in the collec- 
tion of facts, the interviewing of employer and employe, and 
the compilation of statistics. The confidential nature of the 
business, especially the character of the statistics that had to 
be obtained from the employer, was fully recognized and safe- 
guarded. To^ ask a man to give to an outsider complete facts 
concerning his pay roll required the guaranteeing him assur- 
ance that the knowledge thus gained would be properly used. 
This assurance was voluntarily suggested by the investigator, 
and the same statement was made to the employes investi- 
gated that all replies would be held strictly confidential. This 
prevented dissatisfaction and discord and obviated any 
chances of anything revealed affecting working relations. 

. To carry out the motto of the famous Tyrian queen and 
have employer and employe stand on the same plane with no 
discrimination in favor of either was manifestly the only 
ground on which the investigation could expect results. Ad- 
herence to this foundation is, in the opinion of the worker, 
one of the strongest reasons for the very gratifying results 
obtained. 

Various circumstances enter into consideration of the wage 
question. What might seem a fitting wage in one store, 
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might, even in its closest neighbor, appear inadequate or 
more than just compensation. It was also very tiecessary not 
to let one man know, save in direct communication with l^s 
brother merchant, what that man was paying his help. Such 
knowledge would not only give him undue advantage over a 
business competitor but would inevitably lead to his arrange- 
ment of his own wage in as close conformity as possible. In 
a general way this conformity exists. Certain phases of de- 
partment and other store work has almost uniform remunera- 
tion in all stores, but there is a great deal of individual differ- 
ences that would not exist to the advantage of the clerks if 
each man accurately knew the wage system of the other. 

Believing that the people of Connecticut want a concise 
and accurate statement of conditions within their own state, 
there has been close adherence to that belief and no wander- 
ing into adjacent fields for illustrations. These can be plenti- 
fully found within the borders of the old Charter Oak state. 
In the opinion of the writer, reference to outside authorities, 
quotirlg of economic writings is simply waste of State money, 
which is being paid to learn the every-day life and stories of 
the girls with whom the inquiry is concerned. Keeping 
strictly within the state confines is not only going to be help- 
ful to Connecticut but to other states engaged in similar 
work. To them compilation of Connecticut work and condi- 
tions may be very useful. They can deduce their own com- 
parisons and conclusions. 

CHARLOTTE MOLYNEUX HOLLOWAY. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



After weighing the conclusions arrived at by the special 
industrial investigator, appointed in obedience to the law 
passed by the general assembly of 1913, creating an industrial 
commission and placing its work in my charge, I respect- 
fully present the following recommendations for your, ap- . 
proval and action. 

1. That a law be passed requiring every mercantile estab- 
lishment, whether wholesale or retail, and all kindred estab- 
lishments, such as Five, Ten and Twenty-five Cent stores and 
such stores as deal in similar commodities, to employ no 
woman nor minor female, whether relative or paid employe, 
after six o'clock in the evening for five evenings of the week 
and on the sixth evening, Saturday evening, to close at 9 p. m. 
That all violations of this law be punishable by a fine of not 
less than $50 for a first offense. 

2. That any employer, passively or wilfully or by agree- 
ment allowing an employe to work overtime or on any of the 
seven legal holidays generally observed in this state, should 
be punished by a fine of not more than $25. 

3. That all violations of the child labor laws be reported 
to the bureau of labor statistics for consideration and action. 

4. That every mercantile establishment having five or 
more female employes provide a properly equipped rest and 
emergency room, such a provision being very essential for the 
health, comfort, efficiency and good morals of its employes. 

5. That a lunch period of one hour and one-quarter be a 
uniform requirement in all establishments, said establish- 
ments, having the right to extend this period if they so de- 
sire. 

6. That every store be compelled by law to have a toilet 
for women on the premises and that no woman be obliged to 
cross outside premises, go to another building or descend into 
a cellar by means of a trap door in the floor to such a cour 
venience. 

7. That in view of the many communicable skin diseases, 
that sanitary paper towels, liquid soap and individual drink- 
ing cups be recommended for all establishments. 
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8. That in view of the recent Edison fire ' where sup- 
posedly fireproof buildings were destroyed, and in the light 
of other occurrences, it is earnestly recommended that such 
buildings as have no fire escapes be required to install them 
during the present year. 

9. That it be obligatory on every establishment, employ- 
ing more than twenty-five women to have fire drills, showing 
them how to avoid panic, how to leave the building, and how 
to use fire escapes. 

10. That every establishment, whether occupying one or 
more stories, or having or not having counters and tables in 
its aisles, be required to have one or more fire extinguishers 
in every department, in plain view of the employes, if it is not 
now so provided. 

11. That the present special industrial investigator be au- 
thorized by your honorable body to continue her work until 
all the occupations specified in the act of 1913 be covered and 
she be empowered to investigate the actual and complete liv- 
ing expenses of women in all industries in the state ; that she 
do this work as before in conjunction with the bureau of la- 
bor statistics, which bureau she shall at any time assist in its 
work ajid shall receive its assistance ; that this reappointment 
be either made directly or through the labor commissioner, 
and be for a term of four years. 

12. That she be required to make a statistical report in 
1917, such report to be incorporated in the Labor Commis- 
sioner's; that in 1919, she present a detailed report showing 
the complete cost of living of women in all industries in the 
state. 

This recommendation is made because of the very valuable 
work done by the investigator, who has worked overtime' in 
the service of the state, economically safeguarding its inter- 
est and has done as mUch good work which is not reported as 
is detailed in her report; she has obtained thirty-eight posi- 
tions for women, secured many advances in wages, transfers 
from undesirable places ; adjusted several difficulties, straight- 
ened out several situations requiring delicacy and tact ; in- 
duced one employer to establish a lunch room with great re- 
turns to the employes ; set two others considering the same ; 
worked to have but one night in the week work, and in one 
town, with the hearty co-operation of the merchants has seen 
the plan established; secured all the necessary data without 
recourse to legal measures or failure in any instance ; had the 
lunch hour Saturday nights increased and the fine system 
abolished in several large concerns; got two to install res.t 
rooms ; had several cases of bad ventilation attended to after 
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they were given up by the city authorities; had two large 
stores at persuasion voluntarily make improvements in their 
system of closets at considerable outlay. 

In view of these facts and her regard for the rights of both 
employe and employer, I heartily recommend her reappoint- 
ment if she desires to continue in the position. 

PATRICK H. CONNOLLEY, 
Commissioner of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Hartford, Jan. 15, 1915. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WOMAN AS AN ASSET. 

The woman of to-day has to be counted on as an important 
economic factor. In the middle of the last century she came 
into the ranks of workers in numbers, instead of as an occa- 
sional. Even then she was a small and unrecognized force, 
but one steadily growing. Her work was mostly of the do- 
mestic nature or pertaining thereto. But after the Civil War, 
she gradually left the ranks of the purely feminine vocations 
and entered more largely into the factories and stores. The 
invention, perfection and adoption of labor saving machinery 
increased the numbers of the women workers, until at the be- 
ginning of the last decade of the nineteenth century they ap- 
proximated 22% of the working class. Even previous to that 
they had been a quantity to be reckoned with in the summary 
of any statistical or labor problem. They began to be recog- 
nized and encouraged by labor organizations. 

Even at this advanced stage, woman is not highly organ- 
ized as a labor producer, nor does she seem to view union and 
mutual benefit societies with the breadth and clarity of -per- 
ception they receive from men. Consequently she lacks the 
aid and security which the latter obtains from such associa- 
tion and is dependent for her protection as a worker on the 
laws of the state or nation, or the sense of justice of the in- 
dividual or associated employers. 

The last is sometimes a changeable and irresponsible qual- 
ity. No matter how considerate the average employer, he has 
on his side of the calculation a variety of factors entering into 
the composite whole. He may, individually, have the kindliest 
feelings toward his employes, but he has to consider several 
problems besides the service rendered. 

To him the question of competition is not only pressing but 
fiercely compelling. He has not only the element of his own 
gain to aim for and study, but, in a way, that of his neighbor 
also. He must not only compute for himself but for his 
neighbor, in order to get his own selling price such that the 
competitor cannot undersell and at the same time will not 
have too wide a margin of profit. He must also have a little 
margin for himself. Then come the problems of upkeep, wear 
and tear, depreciation of stock and salaries.' 
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He has next to arrange a wage scale that will give him a 
chance to realize a percentage of profit that will add to the 
general. Granted that he has good judgment in buying in the 
market, then the cost of competition, transportation, rent, 
fuel, light, maintenance, salaries, etc., must all come out of the 
assets on the shelves and counters and it cannot come and 
leave him a good profit without the active and intelligent co- 
operation of the flesh and blood asset behind the counters. 
That is more than fifty per cent of the force that is to work 
on the great power which dominates the merchant, the cus- 
tomer in front of the counter. 

Therefore,Mt behooves him to take into most careful con- 
sideration the importance of this human asset without which 
his goods would be practically dead. To get the best results 
demands a cordial co-operation between him and these agents 
for moving his stock. He has at the outset, if he wants suc- 
cess, to start with the conviction that his employes are even 
a more vital factor for that success than the quality and quan- 
tity of his goods. They can create or diminish a demand. 

Between the natural desire of the employer to swell his div- 
idends to the utmost and the equally natural desire of the em- 
ploye to compass a living wage that will support a worker in 
respectability and permit the amassing of a small competence 
for the future, a condition inevitably resulted that required 
intelligent and authoritative adjustment. The merchants 
have had the aid of an association of experienced men honest- 
ly trying to do the best for themselves as merchants without 
inflicting any hardship or injustice on their employes. But 
the employe had no association nor any chance of getting 
consideration beyond that involved in the general business 
perception of the merchant of his obligations to his helpers. 
A disinterested third party could be of inestimable service to 
both. 

Hence the establishment of the Industrial Commission's 
right to knowledge of the mutual conditions. The work done 
by that Commission in another field of labor had suggested 
its possible efficiency in this. 

In many states, the Industrial Commission, either alone or 
co-operating with its natural ally and co-ordinate, the Labor 
Commissions, has become a most valuable force for good and 
a state institution. The United States long since saw this 
fact and has undertaken the work on a comprehensive scale 
with a large appropriation and a wide discretionary power. 

The g^eat increase in the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of the country and the increasing employment of wo- 
men has been proportionately felt in Connecticut. It will at- 
tain greater proportions ; in the remaining years of this decade 
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it will probably show an increase greater than in the ten years 
previous. The rapid accretion of foreign born women and 
their entering the working ranks makes this reasonably cer- 
tain. 

Thus far, the Industrial Commission has mainly concerned 
itself with only one or two features of its work and has col- 
lected no data Regarding men, save for the purpose of com- 
parison. This attention to women is justified on account of 
their general lack of protection from associations and also be- 
cause up to date, they are about one-third of the working 
force of the state. There are a few women who ^re members 
of unions and other self-protecting bodies, but so few that 
they have no decided influence or help. The great bulk of 
women workers is a dependent, non-cohering body, making 
an economic factor which has to be treated as a social condi- 
tion requiring legislative consideration. Practically eliminat- 
ing the few who are assisted by being in societies the same as 
men, it can be said that nearly all the women workers of Con- 
necticut have found no representation in legislative halls until 
recently; have found no one to specially consider their needs 
and urge legislation for their benefit. Things have now 
changed in the state. 

Through the efforts of labor unions, women's clubs, and 
other organizations, notably the Consumers' League, and the 
widened intelligence of thoughtful meiT in the Legislature, 
who saw the justice and imperative need of protecting women 
and giving them concessions which they deserved, Connecti- 
cut is coming into the ranks of the progressive and humane 
states. 

She is still behind some of the states but this is not the 
fault of the legislators so much as it is the fact that her awak- 
ening was later. Connecticut 'is always in the van of progress 
and seldom retrogrades in any movement for general good. 
She is making a fine record in her work for humanity and 
health and it may be that her Industrial Commission will 
have a right to be considered a factor for good. Compared 
with the reports of other states, it has accomplished some- 
thing, and it is only reasonable to expect that in the future 
it will accomplish ten-fold, for it will have the aid of profiting 
by experience, the zeal of competing with other states and 
solid results to show for its work. It is the beginning that 
gets the brunt ^f hard work, non-understanding and the mis- 
sionary effort to bring about co-operation. 

Preventive legislation and constructive is the legislation of 
to-day and to-morrow. Building up is what is needed and 
preventing of evils is of more value . than any measure to 
ameliorate their effects; it is also cheaper. The material, so- 
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cial, intellectual and moral responsibility and prosperity of 
any class of citizens is a direct and unavoidable appeal to the 
state. Specially is this true when the class to be considered 
is one on whose well being depends the future of the state, 
and the health, moral tendencies and mental equipment of 
coming generations. -. 

Consideration of this class makes a new factor in the social 
and economic conditions of the state and its legislation. Par- 
ticularly does the factor of woman as a laborer and her safe- 
guarding and equitable treatment become important in the 
state when her increase in numbers is considered, and the 
fact noted that there are already eight millions of women 
working in the United States with very few of them having 
the legislative consideration that ha& been shown to men. 

Woman, as an industrial factor, has to be guaranteed more 
equity; party politics do not enter into the question. It has 
no part with any political party, but all parties have a legiti- 
mate part ii# the satisfactory solution of the vexing problem. 
It is obligatory on all parties to be a unit in caring for a most 
valuable asset of state and nation, not only as a wealth pro- 
ducer, considering the economic relation, but as a producer of 
life, considering the question of humanity. 

Such an asset is entirely lifted out of politics. It belongs 
on the common plane of man's responsibility as a citizen and 
as a civic and statal lawmaker and law enforcer. The natural 
effort for the proper understanding and adjustment of indus- 
trial conditions is engaging the attention of the thoughtful 
people of Connecticut. It is not one-sided. It means that the 
capitalist, whether manufacturer or merchant, is going to get 
the consideration that belongs to him. There is no muck rak- 
ing or bidding to the galleries, for sensible people are begin- 
ning to see that a man is not subject for condemnation be- 
cause he can make money. It means the giving of equal jus- 
tice to the one who has been a strong help in the success of 
the wealth production, giving justice and making it possible 
for the worker to have a chance at. a little leisure, a little bet- 
ter surroundings, and a more reasonable return for labor. 
Woman's labor, no matter how well recompensed, has never 
had as much material return to her as has the corresponding 
amount of labor to a man. All things considered, the woman 
worker has always expended more energy and time for less 
compensation than has the man. It is only of later years that 
the effect of this on her physically has been recognized and 
has to be thought of when treating the subject of her work. 

Statistics are certainly being demanded concerning the 
number of women distributed in the different sorts of employ- 
ment in Connecticut. They are being constantly called for 
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by Other states to aid them in their work along similar lines 
and' also by the many bodies of women who are concerning 
themselves with their sisters in the working ranks. This 
work has a statistical value in showing the right of the 
women to protection and their claim on the state for their 
share. Every state which has an Industrial Commission has 
its own statistics, therefore, as said before, the present in- . 
vestigator resolved to use none but Connecticut's, save when 
comparisons are necessary to point the story. 

Hence, after this brief reference to what has been done and 
is being done by other states in recognition of woman as an 
asset that has been greatly disregarded, the report will go on 
to summarize what Connecticut has done in this present com- 
mission to give its due value to so large and important a hu- 
man industrial asset. 
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CHAPTER U. 

EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 

It is not so very far distant when even the intelligent busi- 
ness man considered it a personal affront and an infringe- 
ment on his constitutional rights for an agent of the govern- 
ment to demand from him any particulars as to his conduct 
of his business, require the making of changes arid insist on a 
general inspection of details. The result, when confronted 
with such a demand, has not always been exactly pleasant 
either for the employer or the interrogator. The latter was 
usually at the disadvantage, because, seeking to carry out a 
law he was frequently inadequately equipped with authority 
•and thus compelled to depend for success on the sense of jus- 
tice and frame of mind of the man interviewed. 

The Industrial Commission of 1913 had the advantage of 
having a definitely stated alternative for a refusal, thanks to 
the clear-sightedness and public spirit of the framers and ap- 
provers of the bill authorizing that commission, but it also 
had the duty of asking some questions decidedly affecting 
that most sensitive possession, the man's management of con- 
cerns relating to his profits. A situation was thus created 
that demanded tact, delicacy and firmness with a judicious 
combination of commonsense and courtesy; for a successful 
handling. 

In all dealings the fact that the person interrogated felt re- 
luctant or displayed obstinacy in giving information caused 
no resentment or display of authority, but was reason for giv- 
ing him patient consideration and time. The plan was fol- 
lowed of assuming that no one would object for any other 
reason than the natural disinclination to allow private affairs 
to come under the scrutiny of a second person. It was be- 
lieved that when it was known the information was sought 
for the purpose of putting the employer in his true light be- 
fore the public and the state had no bias in the matter while 
endeavoring to get facts concerning the treatment and wages 
of the employe, there would be no hesitation nor withholding 
of statements. 

The investigator is happy to say that this assumption 
proved correct. At the outset, owing to some general misun- 
derstanding of the purport of the inquiry, there was consid- 
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erable vexatious delay, but never any individual friction. In 
justice to the wisdom which saw the need of pntting in the 
compulsory provision in the law, it must be said that in some 
cases there was resort to legal advice before compliance. But 
in no sense did this cause any uneasiness to the investigator, 
who was always glad to find this recourse always clarified 
the minds of the business men. She has to commend all for 
the courtesy and consideration that were ultimately shown. 
Some of those who were hardest to handle were most staunch 
and reliable allies afterward* It must not be inferred that 
there were no sharp skirmishes nor that it was an easy 
victory. Many letters and visits were required for individual 
cases, and it took thirteen visits to convince one man. But 
at the first, it had been determined that none should be left 
without compliance, and in no instance should there be fall- 
ing back on the aid of the law to bring about the results 
sought. 

Commissioner Connolley's wide experience in labor matters 
was of greatest service in outlining the plan of work. He 
said, in giving the investigator the sense of the situation, that* 
he wanted the work done with two considerations always held 
in view: — The work must be thorough; it must be finished on 
time and within the appropriation. The rest was left to the 
investigator. 

He selected as first for the task the department stores, and 
after, or as part of the system, the other stores. The selec- 
tion was made because in these stores the greatest number of 
women were employed and also because they were the sub- 
jects of so much criticism in public speaking that he felt in 
justice to them, they should be given every opportunity to 
have their own side* of the question presented impartially 
while their employes received the same consideration. 

A system of cards was approved and printed for the pur- . 
poses of tabulating and indexing. At first, it was thought 
that the system in vogue in other states of distributing the 
carcjs among the employes and having them personally fill out 
and return would be followed, but after a little trial, the in- 
vestigator discarded this and adopted her own method. The 
distribution of cards and the allowing the employe to retain 
them has this disadvantage : — It is a chance whether they will 
be filled out, and the experience of other states has shown 
that only a small, or at most a fair percentage, will be re- 
turned as requested. Again it is possible that the answers 
given instead of being individual will be really the result of 
comparison and consultation, and have no real individual 
value. Examination of the thirty cards so used corroborated 
this view, and they were thrown away, and individual ques- 
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tioning which really elicited the personal views of the em- 
ploye substituted. 

The cards reserved for schedule work were printed with 
one side devoted to the employer and the other to the em- 
ploye, serving two purposes, and being handy and economical. 
In this way there is a complete record of each person and con- 
ditions from both employer and employe easily found and 
preserved for reference. On either side, at the bottom of the 
questions, is a space left for remarks and this will* be found 
.seldom unused; the only regret is that it was not. larger. By 
this means the individual statements were faithfully copied 
and nothing left for hearsay or for any chance of denial. It 
is from this compilation that such individual statements as 
are used in this report will be taken. 

A system of direct questions was made out by the investi- 
gator. A printed list was made out for the employer and 
from this, his side of the schedule cards is filled. Another 
list was used in interrogating the girls, and these supplement- 
ary lists have been found very helpful. 

Both employer and employe received the assurance that 
their answers would be held strictly confidential, and this as- 
surance was undoubtedly cause of greater frankness. ' 

Slight variations in the list addressed to the employers were 
made where some of the questions were obviously out of 
place, as in the case of small stores and some combination 
stores that were neither the small stores nor the department 
stores. 

There are many stores where there are different commodi- 
ties than merchandise such as the department and dry goods 
stores handle. These stores employ women in various capac- 
ities, either as clerks, bookkeepers or order clerks. Where 
these stores were visited the proprietors seemed to feel they 
were 'not under the manufacturing laws nor the mercantile, 
and considerable persuasion had to be exercised. 

Bakeries, which are left oflf the list of occupations specified 
for investigation,, and candy and drug stores, have many 
women clerks and these usually work longer hours than the' 
law permits. Many of them violate the time limit although 
they have hanging in plain sight, the rules furnished by the 
Factory Inspector. 

Several other occupations which are indexed were held 
by those engaged in them to be without the specified list and 
with no time limit fixed by the law for their governance. 
After some trouble, they complied with the investigator's in- 
terpretation of the law but wanted to go on record as doing it 
because they wanted to, not because the law could compel 
them. 
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The questions which were used and the questions which 
were on schedules are herewith given. They will give to you 
a better idea of the plan of the work than any more detailed 
explanation. 

Besides these there would be more intiijiately personal 
ones asked of the employes, the questions being suggested by 
the general drift of individual statements. But the scheduled 
questions and the Hst addressed to the merchants were 
strictly adhered to in filling out the blanks for final reference. 

Questions and matter to be filled out as whole appeared on 
employers' side of schedule: — - 

On the top line was a brief resunie of the nature of the in- 
vestigation and the occupations and businesses which were 
within its scope. 

DEPARTMENT STORE. 
Report on Conditions. 

Name and address of firm or employer 

Number of women employed * 

Hand work Machine work 

Location of workroom — basement 1st floor 

2d floor etc. 

Elevator — Elevator and stairway Stairways Light . 

Heat Ventilation Toilet accommodation 

Time for lunch Seats provided .... -Fines for lateness . . . . 

General conditions 

On the employes' side were the following queries : — 

Name and address Particular position in store 

Name and address of employer 

Years of experience in same firm 

Average weekly earnings 

Hours of labor Weekly Daily Overtinfe. . . . 

Night work 

Number of dependent for support Amount of weekly 

contribution to family fund Car fares 

• Club or benefit association dues Amusement 

Weekly cost of living Board and lodging 

Light and heat Laundry Total 

Living at home Adrift Keeping house 

In private family Boarding Lodging 

Organized boarding house 

Years of experience at this work Years of experience in 

other work for wages Total number of years as 

wage earner Demands for better wages and con- 
ditions Date of demand Organized demand 

Individual demand Result of demand 
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Age Nationality Competition with 

men Responsibilities 

General Remarks 

In talking with the employes the investigator asked the 

number of wage earners in the family, the amount of money 

that could be saved, the general opinion of the store, whether 

the employe made her own clothing, bought part and made 

some ; whether she bought in the store and what discount she 

received; whether she belonged to any society giving a sick 

or death benefit; whether she had any insurance, either life or 

endowment ; what she thoii^ht would be a livable wage for a 

woman; what she thought would be a good minimum; how 

good a "book" she had, and what was the general state of the 

trade at her counter or in her department. 

As said before, other questions would be suggested by the 

general trend of her replies and all would be connected with 

her work. 

The questions which were typed and sent to or personally 

given to the merchants were as follows : — 

Total number of women and girls in the employ of the firm. 

Total number of men and boys. 

Totaf number of girls under sixteen. 

Payroll, giving full name, address, length of service and 
wages of each woman and girl in the employ of the firm. 

Name, address and wages of each man and boy who is em- 
ployed in any capacity which brings him into competition 
with women. 

Number of departments and seats in each. 

Do you give one week's pay during vacation. Do you give 
two weeks' pay? When do you pay? At time of vaca- 
tion or at the Christmas season? 

State time of opening and closing store; do you keep open 
more than one night a week? What nights and how 
long? What is your closing hour? What is the open- 
ing? State time for lunch and for supper on the nights 
that you keep open. 

State the location, respectively, of lockers, workrooms and 
•toilets. 

What is the heating system? What the lighting? 

On what do you bas^the wages of your help? Percentages 
of profit in the department in which they work or gen- 
eral profit of the store? State specifically. 
State your interest as owner, part owner or working owner or 

working holder of stock. 
In your opinion which is the better plan to increase sales, in- 
crease of wages or a bonus? Or both? What is your 
own plan? 
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In all cases the payroll was verified. Several other ques- 
tions were asked the merchants. It will be seen that to a busy 
man, quite a formidable and time-taking list was presented, 
but to the credit of them all, scarcely one objected to filling it 
out and many were very kind in making suggestions. Their 
spirit all through was helpful. 

The question of the base of wages for the help was the 
stickler with most. Many had long explanations of their 
method and some were without any method in their dealings, 
according to their own statements. Many base wages 
solely on efficiency. ^ 

The query relating to the best method of increasing sales 
was another most interesting one in the variety of answers 
and reasons that it brought forth. The general consensus 
was that an increase in wages eflfected the best result of all 
plans tried. A large percentage had tried all sorts of plans 
for this purpose. 

In considering the wage question for the past two years, it 
is merely fair to the employers to take note of the deep-rooted 
business depression which has been felt all over the country 
and had considerable effect in Connecticut. In many indus- 
tries, other than the department stores, it was cause fof halt 
time, putting some industries out of work completely and in 
others causing laying oflF of from one-half to two-thirds the 
force. 

With very few exceptions, the department stores have 
maintained the usual complement. The raising of wages un- 
der conditions such as have been general could not be ex- 
pected with the same promptness and recognition of merit as 
when profits were larger. At the same time, on the side of 
the employe, it has to be considered that the latter had to 
work as hard or even harder to get a sale, and had to pay in- 
creased board. 

The latter have been most accommodating and have not 
asked for increase nor made complaint. In going over the 
field, the general spirit of the employes has been intelligent 
concern and interest in the welfare of the store in which they 
are working, and willingness as far as they could, to help*6ut 
by not asking for advances when they knew that the general 
volume of business has been dull. However, there have been 
some raises and some demands. In dealing with the latter 
part of this closing year, these facts have been taken into 
consideration. Inquiries as to the raising of wages and de- 
mands for the same were made with reference to the condi- 
tions which prevailed a few years before. Every employe 
was asked how many times her wages were raised since she 
entered the employ of the firm. 
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It is believed that it is very desirable to know in detail how 
justly and how often good service is rewarded by an increase 
of wages, especially as many of the owneris in their replies 
state that it is their practice to stimulate sales by increasing 
wages when the work of the employe so justifies. 

The fact that there has been a considerable and increasing 
agitation for a legal minimum wage, particularly for women 
and minors, is reason for getting the facts from the employes 
as to their opinion on the subject, as they should be the best 
authorities from their 'own experience of what constitutes a 
livable wage. It is inevitable that the State of Connecticut 
follow in the wake of the commonwealths that have adopted 
the minimum wage law, but it would be most unwise to do so 
without preparation and all the enlightenment that can come 
from first hand information on the subject. The wage is to 
affect the workers and the givers. Consequently their opin- 
ions should have equal value in determining its worth and its 
amount. 

Theoretical statements are good in their way but this, to 
indulge in words of a famous statesman, is a condition, not a 
theory, which will soon confront us. 

On October 7th, 1913, a committee of gentlemen from the 
Mercantile Association of the State, accompanied by Mr. 
Ralph O. Wells, visited the State Capitol for the purpose of 
obtaining some idea of the conduct and scope of the work 
and to possibly aid by offering suggestions. Commissioner 
Connolley received the deputation but the investigator was 
not in town, nor had she left schedules or lists in the office, 
so as a consequence, neither side saw nor was influenced by 
the other. This, on the whole, was a desirable thing, as it 
left bo^h free and prevented any possibility of a future asser- 
tion that the Mercantile Association had any share in direct- 
ing the trend of the inquiry. All through the latter, the 
members of the association have, individually, shown readi- 
ness to co-operate when they understood the work. Many of 
the investigations have resulted in much better relations all 
the way around, and the owners of stores may feel they have 
been placed in a better light in consequence. 

Work began in the stores September 22nd, 1913, and ended 
only January 1st, 1915, as far as the outside work was con-, 
cerned, for it was held until the actual closing of the report 
by printing, as there might be something done that could be 
included. A large volume of correspondence remains to be 
treated, including much correspondence from other states 
having industrial commissions and interested to know what 
Connecticut is doing. 
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In no case has there been acceptance of given statemei 
without the corroboration of personal observation. It 
been invariably the purpose to visit the store under inves* 
gation a number of times unofficially and to get a thorotM 
knowledge of conditions before making an official notificatid 
In this wajr a clearer insight into the situation was gfaini 
and much information that might never have been thought ( 
asking for. In several places, a totally inadequate number < 
seats was suddenly swelled into superfluity after the offici 
nature of the work was known. Man/ instances of overtin 
and insufficiency of help was noted during these strictly pa 
sonal calls. 

Several floorwalkers who were altogether too arbitrary ant 
dictatorial were discovered on .these visits, and blame foi 
over-harshness was shifted from the shoulders of the ownen 
to where it properly belonged. 

In one large establishment the practice of the clerks in the 
basement in using the floor behind the counter for a spittoon 
and the consequent accumulation of a dangerous layer of 
dried sputum as a menace to health was never known to the 
employer, nor was he aware that the women clerks had been 
performing some of the duties usually relegated to the janitor. 

The investigator has never placed any credence in the 
statement that we have reached the point where there is a 
clear, well defined class interest which separated the laboring 
class from the employer. That is a dangerous doctrine, pro- 
ductive of strained relations and discontent. In the first 
place she decidedly objects to the too prevalent use of the 
term "class." It is un-American. It is certainly not applica- 
ble to the department store. 

Properly conducted, that should be like branches of one 
great family. It is true that the size and diversity of the store 
prevent the intimate relationship and personal knowledge 
that exists in the small stores, yet the wideawake department 
store owner, no matter how huge its area, has a pretty accu- 
rate knowledge\ of all his employes and their characteristics 
and capabilities. Particularly is this the case where it is the 
custom of one man to hire all the workers. This gives him 
a chance to estimate their possibilities and he generally 
profits thereby. 

The department store of any size is really a miniature cos- 
mopolitan city. It has, as will be seen from the tables, sam- 
ples of nearly every nationality and it deals with the products 
of the world to-day. It requires for its success a totally dif- 
ferent system from the factory. Yet in the work and altera- 
tion rooms, much of the same conditions that exist in fac- 
tories naturally prevail in the management and accomplish- 
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p statenlient of the work, but in the many other departments, every- 
ion. Itfhing has to be reckdned on a different plane, 
ider ifl?* The woman in the store does not have the constant drudg- 
a thoSty that belongs to the factory girl, but, on the other hand, 
notificagiany factory girls make more money than does the clerk. 
vas ^he latter has the advantage of constant variety all day long 
thougi^ind more agreeable surroundings; she has conversation with 
numbftnany sorts of people, nearly all agreeable, and no matter 
he olr^hat her department there is diversity in the goods that she 
f overtis selling. Above all,^ she has the opportunity to develop 
rictlj Impersonality in using her personal persuasion on the customer 
instead of being like an automaton, bound by a set of rules, 
traryj R^l^s she has of course, but the chance to talk and persuade 
lame : ^^^ ^^^ hope of securing a customer by these means' give a 
e owDf certain zest to the work that robs it of some of its tiresome 
ness. She has the chance to stimulate trade and gets the ex- 
l^g jjj^ citement of competition. 

'^ This is the bright side of the story. On the other hand a girl 
[^^gj. ^ may have a stock which is not in great demand, may be in 
ntoi^ charge of the small notions, where many times tfiore exertion 
has to be made to make a dollar than in other departments. 
Her book will not show a great aggregate, and her value as a 
saleswoman is not rapidly enhanced. She may have a stock 
which is not in daily demand, she might be in charge of mus- 
lin underwear, which in the past year was anything but a 
money making proposition. In this case she cannot show 
much return when asking for an advance. And she might 
have whole days when her entire time would be taken up 
with the "just looking about folks" and no customers. 

Each of the departments in the bis: stores has a head who 
does all the supervision, commonly the buying and combine^ 
the latter with sales also. Sometimes this is a woman and she 
gets more pay in consequence. Sometimes a woman will be 
allowed to do all the selecting, but the head does the buying. 
In many cases the head of the department is a man. In a few 
cases, this work is done by a member of the firm, for where 
there are a number, business causes each man to take a sec- 
tion of the store for his personal supervision. 

The cloak and suit department, the head fitters and alterers 
and some of the heads of the workrooms where they have 
women heads, are the best paid department workers in a 
store, and clpse on their heels come the heads of such depart- 
ments as lace. The millinery department stands by itself as 
it is largely a seasonal department, but its workers receive 
high wages as do the experienced saleswoman and the chief 
of the department. The designers are finely paid, but with 
all these the shortness of the work decreases the yearly profit, 
save. in those cases where yearly contracts are made. 
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The chief saleswoman or head of a millinery department 
often receives a sum that is out of proportion to the salaries 
of the rest of the women and to her assistant. In one well- 
known store the head milliner received $50 a week and her as- 
sistant $35. There was much complaint from this depart- 
ment of the treatment all subordinates had to submit to from 
the head. A week's observation showed that she shirked her 
duties, was supercilious to customers, overbearing to help, in- 
sulting to the assistant, who really did all the work, suggest- 
ing, designing, fitting and persuading customers, and taking a 
hand in the actual trimming work. This is not an altogether 
exceptional ?ase. In this particular.instance the injustice has 
been partially redressed for the woman is gone and another, 
who really deserves what she gets is in her place. 

The question of wages versus morality has been frequently 
pointed in pulpit, stage, platform and print, by taking the de- 
partment store as a dreadful example and creating place from 
the low wages and the necessity of the girls dressing well to 
keep up prestige and make an agreeable sight for the custom- 
ers. There is certainly a wide-spread conviction that the 
stores are the recruiting stations for irhmorality and many of 
the arguments used for a minimum wage are based on these 
assertions, which some of the makers say they have not been 
made without proof. 

As far as the State of Connecticut is concerned, the state- 
ment cannot be supported by the facts ascertained during the 
process of this investigation covering the entire state. Rec- 
ords of public institutions will not bear it out ; that weary of a 
hard fight to earn an honest living many girls have turned 
from the narrow path and followed the lure into the broad 
highway of so-called pleasure, is sorrowfully true, but these 
girls do not come from the stores in such a proportion as to 
justify this stigma on the Connecticut employers. 

In about 6,000 persons, less than 220 were found in the 
ranks of the moral unclean and these did not exist in the 
poorly paid workers who would be driven to otner means for 
luxury. Far from it. Tenderness of years and insufficiency 
of pay have nothing to do with their present conditions. It 
is a remarkably clean bill of health to find less than three- 
tenths of one per cent, under suspicion of moral turpitude. It 
must also be remembered that conditions surrounding the 
girls in Connecticut are different from those in larger states 
and in densely populated centers. The giving credence to 
stories of this sort is an insult to the thousands of strictly vir- 
tuous girls who have a right to ask for more equity in wages 
for the reason that their earning powers warrant it. The 
department and other stores are cleaner institutions in this 
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respect than many other occupations. There are no instances 
of immorality in the few cited that can hurt anyone for every- 
one knows who the individuals are. What the claim for 
more wages should be based on is the right of the workers to 
a chance to really live and develop. 

The disproportionately low wages in some of the depart- 
ments can not justly be credited as a general condition. 
There are many workers who are highly and fully paid. 
These are not in need of attention. Under the low wages 
paid to some it is an existence of struggle, self-denial and 
makeshift. 

The greater part of the girls who receive wages under the 
living mark could not exist at all only they live home with 
their parents or with relatives. Of the more than 5,000 
looked after in this state, only 411 are without homes or rela- 
tives. The others really do not support themselves no mat- 
ter what they pay into their homes. A part of their support 
is furnished by the head of the house who is thus indirectly a 
sufferer from this low wage scale. 

Do these low wages exist in all the stores as the larger per- 
centage? Are all the employers in this line of business in a 
league to turn flesh and blood into a producing machine valued 
only by the dollars and cents it turns out for them? 

Most encouragingly No ! • Many are deeply concerned with 
the problem and ready to come halfway in any solution that 
will be feasible and do justice to both. A man whose help 
was much underpaid was asked for his payroll; made a va- 
riety of excuses and took the trouble to go to a neighboring 
city and ask a man prominent in business and the Mercantile 
Association if he really had to comply with the request. 
Couldn't the latter find some way out for him ? "Why all you 
have to do is to tell the truth," was the reply. "But I can't 
tell the truth about my list. Why, I have been paying some 
of those women about $4.00 a week for years. I can't have 
anyone know that." "Then you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. You can't get any help from me. Go home and take 
your medicine. You deserve it." 

This is only one instance which goes to disprove the idea 
that all merchants are of the Shylock pattern and that some 
want not sixteen but eighteen ounces in their pound of flesh. 
It is merely fair to say this is another of the stories that can- 
not bear the searchlight of truth. One of the statements 
made to the investigator before she began, several times dur- 
ing the work, and only a few Weeks ago was that a girl ap- 
plied to a prominent merchant for work. He offered her $4.00 
a week. She said she could not live on that and he asked her 
if she had no man friend who would eke out her income. The 
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Statement was made specifically with names given. The 
same statement has been made of men prominent in every big 
city and probably with the same amount of truth. But it was 
first related in Colorado twenty-six years ago, according to a 
newspaper clipping sent to the writer. It has traveled and 
located in many places since. That it was ever said in Con- 
necticut is most doubtful. On the most uncomplimentary- 
ground, the commonsense of the men of the state and the 
knowledge of Wethersfield would prevent its use. 

A few of Connecticut's merchants leave themselves open to 
the charge of being strict and unbending, and insistent on en- 
forcing fines, and not over willing to give too many privileges 
to the workers, but they can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand and have some to spare. The majority are courteous, 
up-to-date gentlemen, willing to improve, and keenly aware 
that the well being of the employe is a personal responsibility, 
and also a commercial asset. 

The problem of wages has two parts to the equation. The 
merchants of this decade have not the advantageous condi- 
tions of previous times. Already attention has been called to 
competition. The competition of to-day has more than 
doubled since the last two decades; it is closer, fiercer, and 
more expensive in that it entails on the merchant the need of 
having a greater variety of stock than he might otherwise 
wish to carry. Added to this is transportation, the iacrease of 
cost in heating and lighting, in advertising, the increase of 
help, the demand for better sanitation and equipment, the 
risk of a decrease in profit, caused by seasonal conditions 
which, while it is absolutely necessary to carry a stock 
for the seasons, have made it nearly a certainty that the ma- 
jor part of that stock will have to be disposed of at bargain 
prices ; higher rents ; the chances of fashions changing swiftly 
and leaving him with a load on his hands; all these things 
have to be taken into account by the man who pays. In addi- 
tion to this he has to reckon having a certain amount every 
week for his wages, whatever the profits of the trade. He has 
to plan to maintain his establishment, maintain his credit, 
maintain his business reputation by sagacity in buying; un- 
dersell or equal his rival. To do it all draws considerably on 
his capital of 100 per cent. 

Where the merchant of no longer than twenty years ago 
was sure of 25% profit, he of to-day would be glad to get 10% 
clear, according to the statem^ents of many men. Some de- 
clared they would make more money and have more profit by 
closing and taking 4% from a* savings bank. The writer 
thinks from a record of the sales slips of some employes in 
lines that might be taken as staples, that very few men are 
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doing business to-day on less than a profit of 10%. No one 
will deny they are legitimately entitled to that much. 

Whatever the exact percentage of profit, however, the in- 
crease in upkeep has certainly been 25%. That may be 
taken to include increase of wages and lessening of sales' re- 
turn through shorter hours. All this has to be considered 
in fixing wages. Further, the merchant is entitled to some 
consideration for furnishing the capital and brains to conduct 
the business which gives employment. 

The other side : The girl who is working feels the effect of 
changed conditions even more keenly. Her wages are only 
slightly increased, or not at all. Her living conditions have 
changed vastly and the increase in the cost *of her mainte- 
nance is more likely to be nearer 50% than under it. In some 
respects it is higher, but 50% can be taken as base of com- 
parison. She has to dress better any pay more for her cloth- 
ing, as well as for her food. According to statistics, the one 
item of care of the teeth has increased amazingly, for people 
who would not feel at all abashed by defective teeth a quarter 
century ago, would not be seen with them to-day; doctor's 
bills have increased; there has been a general raise in every- 
thing but oxygen. 

Competition affects the woman worker also as she has to 
work harder to get and hold customers on account of the 
saleswoman striving to the same end in other stores. She 
has slightly shortened hours, but she wants them still shorter 
and the demand in every case, receiving less than $8.00 a 
week, is for more pay. Clerks who get as high as $15.00 and 
$18.00 weekly say they should get more as they are taxed to 
meet their living expenses. 

Fitness and capability enter into the question largely. Two 
girls may enter the employ of a firm at the same time, start 
at the same wages at the same sort of work ; one girl will be 
eager and interested, take pride in her stock, arrange it taste- 
fully ; when she has not jthe article asked for, try to sell one 
"just as good"; takes concern to plan; suggests and advises 
customers ; she is bound to achieve success and at the end of 
six months' or a year's period is advanced, or should be. 
Sometimes the quality of her work is appreciated and her 
book is admitted to be fine, but she gets no promotion be- 
cause it is the best thing for the firm to keep her at that 
place. She may, and generally does, get a raise. The other 
girl goes through her allotted ta^k, does not take any interest 
in it, only wants to be able to "get by," and would be highly 
incensed if she thought the first had received a raise in which 
she had no share. Now these are not imaginary cases but 
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actual, and the question arises: — What is the merchant's duty 
in the premises? 

Clearly to advance the wages of the energetic girl. But how 
about the other who is doing enough to warrant her being re- 
tained and is making a fair average? After a certain length 
of time, if she keeps up this average, isn't she entitled to pro- 
motion or to a raise? She is probably, from her employer's 
standpoint, receiving as much as she deserves. But how^ 
about a third girl who is entering this same department and 
who cannot expect to get a raise while there is one ahead of 
her at a standstill? Here is where the injustice comes in, and 
here is where the question of the individual plays a most im- 
portant part in eny scheme of regulating wages. 

The girl who is at a standstill is taken as a standard for 
wages. The girl entering later naturally does not expect as 
much wages as she who has been there for some time and 
thus another is added to fix a standard for beginners. 

In some stores the promotion, even of good clerks, is an un- 
certain quantity. Many are even afraid to ask for promotion, 
or a raise in wages, for fear they will lose the work or have 
to stay without their plea being granted and endure disagree- 
able conditions. Some say they feel like criminals if they ask 
and imagine they are treated so for a long time after their 
attempt. Happily, one of the stores in which this state ex- 
isted has since gone out of business. There are a few left. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WORK IN HARTFORD. 

In determining the scope of the investigation it was decided 
that it would not be a thorough one unless more than the 
three big cities of the stgtte, Hartford, New Haven and 
Bridgeport, were questioned for facts. The plan of confining 
all inquiries to these three and to the largest store in these 
cities was not strictly just to the establishments nor to the 
state, which was paying out money to get insight into general 
conditions. Certain stores have so repeatedly borne the bur- 
den of interruption of business, catechising and criticising, 
that it is not to be wondered at that they get a little restless 
and impatient under the process. Nor can the state of affairs 
in a big city and a big store be taken as criterion for similar 
cities and smaller stores. 

Hence it was resolved that wherever the business was car- 
ried on, it should come under observation. The investigation 
covered Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, New 
B^tain, New London, Norwich, Meriden, Middletown, Dan- 
bury, Ansonia, Derby, Greenwich, Stamford, Torrington, 
South Norwalk, South Manchester, Rockville, Wallingford, 
Winsted and Willimantic, with an incursion into Putnam. 
Norwalk is included in South Norwalk. Naugatuck had a call. 

Data was collected from 5,126 people. Of these, 4,508 were 
scheduled with their entire working data. Where twenty or 
more were in the same class of wages, there was only one in 
five taken, as it was held that all wages over $12.00 were not 
properly in need of any help through investigation. 

In all, 161 stores were visited. Some of these were dress- 
making and millinery establishments in connection with dry 
goods stores or separately, but only a small proportion. In 
New Haven, on Grand and Congress Avenue; and in Bridge- 
port and in East Bridgeport, the stores which are not depart- 
ment may be literally classed as emporiums. It is in these 
latter stores and in the smaller towns that the clerks really 
have the most to do and get the least wages. 

The first stores visited were the Hartford ones, wherg the 
end of September and the entire month of October was spent 
in investigation. The earlier part of the time was devoted to 
study of conditions before an official announcement was 
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made. In this way nearly every store had been visited and 
familiarity with its conditions obtained before any official 
visit. 

Thus whfen the work was officially begun in October, con- 
siderable data of a personal nature had been obtained from 
clerks themselves before an endeavor to have it substantiated 
or disproved by the employers. In many cases the employ- 
er's report would show less wages given to the cash and bun- 
dle girls than they would like to have it thought they re- 
ceived. In the main, there was little exaggeration. This 
method of obtaining information is to be commended on the 
whole, though it had the disadvantage of nearly bankrupting 
the user, and before she was rea3y with the necessary official 
equipment the floorwalkers in some of the stores had her un- 
der suspicion as designing to shoplift the entire contents. 

Store Number 1 employs less than three hundred women 
and girls regularly, and of this number only a small percent- 
age are under sixteen. The employer's list had as highest 
employe's wage $40.00, and the next was $33.00 a week. The 
lowdst $4.00. The sanitary conditions in this store are fine 
and every precaution has been taken for cleanliness and 
health. The ventilating, heating and lighting are good. The 
basement, which is always a feature of complaint, was well 
lighted and the only thing that the women employed there 
complained about was the proximity of the women's toilet to 
the men's. More seats might be placed in every department 
and the girls given more opportunity to use them. The vol- 
ume of business and the succession of sales keep the sales- 
women on the jump all the time. 

The most general complaint was about the overtime which 
was caused by remaining behind to arrange stock. Much of 
this came from the shoe department. In the workrooms 
there is also overtime, but the workers did not complain of 
this as they said the firm was good to them in various ways. 
This store also has a record from the statement of its em- 
ployes of absolute fairness on the part of the employer and 
managers, no favoritism being shown. The general average 
of wages compares most favorably with those of other stores. 
The overtime appeared to be the most cause for talk. 

The workrooms are exceptionally good and well aired,. 
Pretty heavy sewing was being done by a woman in one, but 
she said she would rather have the work and be left alone to 
do it and get the money, than to consider her own comfort. 
The machines are all equipped with electric power. 

Tfte proprietor is quite willifig to recognize the worth of 
good service by paying for it. He is also willing to listen to 
requests that girls be changed from departments which they 
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find unprofitable if he is convinced that they have done their 
best. Talking with the investigator a few weeks ago about 
the wage question, he said that he had kept every one of his 
help through the changes of a very trying year, and that as 
far as receipts were concerned he could not see where a 
chance for raising wages could enter. 

A noticeable thing was the employment of many married* 
"women. Many of the young employes resent this, and 
think that when women marry they should take themselves 
out of the labor market if they are not actually obliged to 
work for their living. One of the women in the store con- 
fessed to the writer that she was there only to obtain addi- 
tions to her income to spend on herself, and she was utterly 
indifferent as to what wages or hours affected other women. 
She got $6.00 a week and spent every cent on herself in addi- 
tion to that her husband gave her. That amount of money 
satisfied her, and "Was enough for anyone." 

A curious trait of human nature, not confined to this store 
but noticed here, was the fact that when talking to an appar- 
ently prospective customer, all kinds of details as to work 
and family history were voluntarily offered, but as soon as an 
official aspect appeared, they were mortally afraid of talking, 
and not only that but actually went so far as to denounce any 
such proceeding. One woman who was very profuse in of- 
fering suggestions as to how the business ought to be run, 
went to a man in authority and told him what she thought 
was new information and wanted to know if he thought it 
would be allowed to go on. The many, however, were not 
only willing but intelligently eager to help. 

The women in the workroom work very hard and at a high 
rate of speed during the season. Many have been with the 
firm a long time. The greater portion are foreigners. Some 
are very intelligent. The work requires a certain sort of 
ability and has an established rate of remuneration which is 
nearly uniform in all workrooms in the city. There was a 
wage disturbance in Hartford sometime before the investiga- 
tion began and since its adjustment better conditions have 
prevailed though in this place there was no special effect. 
The women do not ask for raises in wages, but they think 
they are not paid in the right proportion with the men. Nearly 
all of them are employed for seasons only and do other or 
similar work during the rest of the time. They nearly all 
work at night at their homes. Nearly all are wom.en of mid- 
dle life, very few girls being seen. The two hardest worked 
departments in the store during the busy season are the 
workrooms and the shoe department. 

This store, as well as others of its character in Hartford, 
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New Haven and Bridgeport, and to some extent in Meriden, 
has a sick and benefit association to which the members con- 
tribute monthly in proportion to the time they have been in 
the store and the wages received. It is a great help to many, 
and to some the only protection that they have. Some of the 
women do not feel that they can even afford this, however. 
To belong is not compulsory. It is not only the lower priced 
help who are reluctant to join but many whose salaries place 
them beyond the need of considering a quarter, and whose aid 
in the association would help the fund. Too many of these 
spend nearly all they earn. 

When questioned how much money they have saved, few 
of the saleswomen could answer in the affirmative, and many 
said that with increase of wages had come increased demand 
for better living and better clothes. The woman who had to 
dress on $2.00 a week when she received $7.00 spent double 
when she received $10.00. To many, the question of whether 
they had saved anything was something of a grim joke, con- 
sidering the wages they were receiving. It is a fact truer of 
the ready-to-wear and millinery department than of others 
that the girls have to appear well and fashionably dressed, 
and a large part of their salaries is devoted to this purpose. 

In the cases of women and girls who at the time of the in- 
vestigation were beginning work at 8 o'clock, while other 
workers had the advantage of a later hour, there was desire 
for uniform beginning time for all. Another request was for 
a little longer lunch hour. Car service in Hartford is fairly 
good but many have to wait for the car on their line. One pe- 
culiarity about Hartford car service is the comparatively few 
streets that it covers compared with the long residence quar- 
ters that have to be traversed after the car is left. This gives 
the girl who has to go homfc only a short time in which to 
get her lunch and return ; time is marked in all establish- 
ments, and the girls are anxious to escape infringement of the 
rules. Many buy lunches rather than go home but th^se are 
neitjjer profitable nor inexpensive in the long run. A great 
many girls in this store are from out of town and many of 
them, lK>th in town and out, would be glad to get a lunch in 
the building if they had a lunch room. The proprietor has 
been considering making one for some time and may ulti- 
mately do so. 

A great need. in all the stores in Hartford is a rest room 
and an emergency room. The first should be bright and at- 
tractive. The girl behind the counter is not very different 
from the one in front, and when she sees the arrangements 
that some stores make for the comfort and convenience of the 
customer, she would be a little more than human if a contrast 
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AA/'ere not suggested. The addition of these rooms would 
mean a great deal to the girls and women, and to the firm, for 
it would give another aspect to the work, enable an over-tired 
saleswoman or other worker to get a little relaxation and 
send her back to her work with redoubled energy. Some 
firms are considerate of their help in this way to a certain de- 
gree, but not to the extent that prevails in New Haven and 
other cities. 

The emergency room would save a great deal to the women 
Avho are taken suddenly ill or who have been working on their 
nerves, and have been ill for a long time before they succumb. 
In the larger stores there certainly should be a woman who 
could combine the duties of a matron with some other posi- 
tion and look out for this. Experience in other stores shows 
this outlay to be a profitable investment. 

Great public utilities like the telephone company have rec- 
ognized the increased efficiency resultant from such a pro- 
vision and every telephone exchange has a rest room that is 
attractive and equipped with reading matter, and means of 
amusement. There is also every provision for every illness. 

Many of the large stores throughout the state see the worth 
of such arrangements and perfectly agree with the views of 
the investigator. Several have promised to add such aa 
equipment, and several "who had rest and lunch rooms have 
greatly improved them in attractiveness. By the time this 
report is printed it is believed the number will be greatly in- 
creased. 

After considerable talk with the investigator, a Hartford 
firm, employing the largest number of women in the state, 
in November, 1913, recognized the worth of a lunch room 
that would give simple, nutritious food within the reach of 
the lowest paid, and. cleaned out a portion of property used 
for storeroom purposes, and made an up-to-date and attract- 
ive lunchroom with a modern kitchenette, with all sanitary 
and scientific improvements. A competent woman is now 
employed to look after the place and attend to the cooking. 
At first the patronage was not large and it looked like a dubi- 
ous venture, but at present it is so crowded that many have 
to go outside. All things are home-cooked, and in addition to 
the sandwich and cup of coffee, the girls can get pie, cake, and 
other home-made dainties at a very reasonable rate. The 
improvement in the general condition of those patronizing 
and the addition to their comfort is very noticeable. For five 
cents an appetizing and sufficient lunch can be obtained and 
on Saturdays it is supplemented with brown bread and beans 
for the same price. 
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Talking with the proprietor, eight months after the instal- 
lation of the plant, he said that he regarded it as the best of 
investments. He is able to get everything at cost and he is 
experimenting. to get the price still lower and to extend the 
menu. The sahie thing can be reasonably done by other 
stores and would result in exactly the same benefit. 

The statement has been made by some proprietors that the 
higher priced help would Tiot patronize such a place and 
would prefer to go outside. This is measurably true, but the 
higher priced help is able to take care of itself and its inde- 
pendence in the choice af a dining place is its right. It is 
with the lower priced help who have nothing to spare in 
spending that general concern exists. Some of these girls 
have to figure on getting their food for all day on much less 
than some men spend for a good cigar. While some are not 
actually like the little Southern darky, who was listening to 
the noon bell ringing in a factory, and sighed: "Twelve 
.o'clock! Dinnah hour foh some, but jes' twelve o'clock foh 
me !", they are very near it. 

In general the workrooms in the stores are good and fairly 
well located. They are large, well lighted and heated as a 
rule. In all Hartford, but one workroom was found decidedly 
objectionable. One which was bad as to lighting and ventila- 
tion has since been done away with acftogether and the space 
devoted to an exhibition room, and the workers placed in a 
new part which is admirable. The other . is practically no 
longer and without much more ventilation than exists under 
a large enclosed stairway. It was stated by some of the help 
who have been there for sixteen years that they liked it very 
much. This statement was made in the presence of the pro- 
prietor. 

AH complaints where the proprietor in any city showed a 
disposition to let deficient conditions remain were referred to 
the factory inspector, and much courtesy was shown by that 
department in receiving such notifications. 

A number of workrooms which technically pass could be 
greatly improved, but these do not belong to the big stores. 
As a general thing the workrooms in small places, millinery 
and dressmaking are the worst, and in tailoring and other es- 
tablishments there are some which are very objectionable, 
and need, not only investigation, but drastic action. 

The second store on the list has ninety employes, none of 
them under sixteen. It is a little hampered by its quarters 
but has made pretty good use of its facilities. Its wages 
compare favorably with other stores, and the only complaints 
were the shortness of the lunch hour and the slow raising of 
wages. 
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The number of girls under sixteen, working in stores in 
Hartford is comparatively small and promises to be less. 
There is much difference of opinion regarding their employ- 
ment. One merchant thought the necessity of finding out the 
truth of their statements when they tell their age and ask for 
employment, of getting certificates and other details was too 
much trouble for a busy man, and that the value of their 
services was not sufficient 'compensation. He thinks that he 
gets more intelligent return for the wages paid from girls 
who have passed that age. 

Another thought that under sixteen, character was not suf- 
ficiently schooled and developed to direct a child as an intelli- 
gent worker. On the whole the young and cheaper paid help 
was dear to the store for the time lost in training and its lack 
of experience in knowing how to handle customers. 

Against this statement is the fact that some of the most 
competent salespeople are those who have worked their way 
up from fourteen years, and are familiar with every detail of 
the business. In their own experience the leading men of 
the trade can bear out this statement, as the most successful 
of them began working when a little over twelve and had all 
kinds of obstacles to overcome, but lifted themselves to their 
present positions by the sheer force of personal ability. An- 
other fact to be remembered is that the mind is more pliable 
and will more readily receive instruction before than after 
sixteen, and apprenticeship has to begin sometime. Further, 
the child under sixteen has to be fed and clothed and 
schooled, and the wages earned in vacation time or Saturday 
afternoons are a great help to the parents of limited income. 
Many children who are working are fatherless, and their mite 
is a great help to the mother in keeping the family together. 
Either there will have to be regulation by the state in the fornl 
of more parental legislation and the enforcing of a dependent 
mothers' pension bill or some concession that will let minors 
of less than sixteen have a wider scope for labor in light un- 
dertakings. 

Truthfully speaking, girls of sixteen should be classed as 
helpers rather than saleswomen, though a few can properly 
come under that head. 

In the third store inspected, there are nearly four hundred 
women employed all the year around and five hundred at rush 
times. Only fourteen girls under sixteen work all the week, 
and Saturdays the list is supplemented by four more. The 
writer spent considerable time in this store unofficially and 
became well acquainted with the younger, and consequently 
the lower paid help. The majority of the clerks are at the 
age of discretion and their replies showed thought and intel- 
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Hgence. One or two here, as elsewhere , seemed to be utterly 
indifferent to anything but a sense of their own importance, 
and this was specially true of one woman well along toward 
middle life and holding a good position, who was not only 
positive she would give no information herself, but did not 
want anyone else to do so. She expressed it as her opinion 
that the matter of wages was not the business of the state, 
and her belief was that the latter should mind its own busi- 
ness and not try to make trouble between the employer and 
employes. Women who deserved it got good wages, and 
those who did not had only themselves to blame. The amus- 
ing thing was that she was indexed fully without any aid 
from her before her refusal. 

The complaint in this store was about the lowness of wages 
and the slowness of raises. There was also complaint from 
outside about the insufficiency of seats, but there were more 
than enough when the official visit was made. The clerks 
also wanted to have something done that would give them the 
entire New Year's day. They said that they had had to work 
part of it in the past and thought the time they gave during 
the holidays was sufficient. 

One of the busiest stores in Hartford, largely devoted to 
millinery and ready to wear goods, has never employed any 
girls under sixteen nor given less than a dollar a day to its 
help. There are none in the store under twenty. It has 
completed extensive alterations which have removed its de- 
fects. 

Another, employing a force of about 150, was before the 
public some titne ago, on account of difficulties with its gar- 
ment makers. It has adjusted all such troubles ana a rigid 
inquiry among that grade of workers found no complaints 
except the usual ones of having to work hard in the rush. In 
other parts of the store, the women would have liked more 
wages and quicker raising, but they all seemed to be pleased 
with their environment. In the entire store there were but 
two girls under sixteen. 

A store which has just passed from one management to an- 
other had a system worth recording. The manager, when 
hiring help, tells them as soon as he finds they are making: 
good he will voluntarily raise their wages and he oflfers a 
livable wage at the beginning. ^ Interviews with the girls 
showed that he faithfully filled his prpgram. As a result, his 
sales trebled during two months. He hired no one under six- 
teen and he did not care whether the girl lived at home or 
outside so long as her character and capability were good. 
In cases of g^rls living outside their homes, he thought every 
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chance should be given them to get better positions and to 
make more pay .than the home living ones. 

On his taking charge of the place, to the personal knowl- 
edge of the investigator, the sanitary conditions were exceed- 
ingly bad. The flooring was rotten, the closets out of repair, 
and the workroom so cold that the women's fingers got numb. 
He had new flooring, new arrangements and new heating in- 
stalled and during the cold days of last winter let the women 
garment workers go home when he thought the room was not 
sufficiently warm. 

The impression prevails that the Hartford merchants will 
only hire help from girls living in the city and at home. 
While it is unquestionably true that they prefer the home 
living girls, there is a large percentage of help from the near- 
by towns and some come from Middletown and further down 
the valley. Quite a number of heads of departments are New 
York and other large city people. 

There is no question but that there is overtime to some ex- 
tent in many of the stores, but the help generally does not 
complain greatly of the time taken in arranging stock and fin- 
ishing garments in the rush season. They do want their hol- 
idays and particularly want Good Friday, even if, as one of 
them said, "they swapped it" for some other day. Many of 
them particularly count on the day for their own purposes 
and there was general unfavorable comment last spring when 
it was used for work. 

Many of the older help were favorable to having the young 
girls, who come in at 8 o'clock in some stores, have the same 
hours as themselves. These girls need more sleep than de- 
veloped women, have mo<e running and walking to do, and 
get less pay. 

The millinery establishments visited give good pay to their 
workers, who certainly earn it. They use some of them in the 
dull season for saleswomen. It is the practice of all the 
stores to do this as far as possible. The inquiry into milli- 
nery establishments was not at all complete and undoubtedly 
there are many in the city where unfavorable conditions pre- 
vail, if there were time to discover them. 

Another class of establishments in Hartford, coming under 
the head of stores, is the grocery and markets where women 
are employed and where they have exceedingly long hours, 
work half days on Thanksgiving and other holidays and some 
of them work nights, in making up accounts. These are de- 
cidedly in need of investigation and the strongest enforce- 
ment of the law. Still other places have one or two women 
working at tailoring, and much garment making is done at 
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home under unsanitary conditions that would not be main- 
tained if there was a strict tenement house investigation. 

Help everywhere were grateful for the shortening of the 
shopping hour on Saturday night, which Hartford enjoys, and 
would not have that taken from them. 

The feeling regarding the system of fines which prevails in 
Hartford and the sick benefit associations will be treated as a 
general theme in considering these subjects all over the state. 

The stories of individuals will be verbatim and also includ- 
ed in the general collection, as it would hardly be advisable to 
print those of the Hartford employes in this section where 
identification of the women would be very easy. 

Many women do not like the restriction of elevators for 
customers' use and the consequent forcing of the women to 
use the stairs instead. This restriction was more general 
than at present. Since the interest taken in the welfare of 
the department store workers, the practice is growing less. 
It was supposedly started because the customers might not 
like to have the girls ride with them but no mater how fas- 
tidious a woman customer may be, she can recognize the hu- 
manity of letting another woman who has been standing 
since 8 or 8 :30 have the help that comes from using the ele- 
vator. Of course, there is danger of overcrowding and the 
temptation to make too frequent trips, but these could easily 
be obviated. When the number of times a clerk or messen- 
ger girl has to climb stairs is reckoned for a week, the affair 
ceases to be trivial. 

Several stores have same toilets and lavatories for clerks as 
for customers. This might be thought to be agreeable to 
the former as insuring care and cleanliness, but it is not. A 
number has spoken in favor of having separate for many 
good reasons, chiefly relating to health. They are afraid of 
germs and in view of the great precautions that are being 
taken to-day, the objection is not unreasonable. Another 
thing that might be introduced in all stores with but little 
outlay is the sanitary drinking cup, the liquid soap and the 
sanitary towel. 

The number of seats and the liberty to use them is always a 
vexed and unsatisfactory problem. Some stores have the 
seats in abundance but it does not follow that the clerks can 
use them when they like. Others are very liberal in allowing 
the help to sit down and onhr insist that they do not sit and 
keep a customer waiting. Some stores have the regulation 
seats fastened to the walls; some have stools and some have 
chairs. It was not uncommon in some stores to see the girls 
sitting on drawers which they had pulled out, boxes and little 
stools which, they had carried from other parts of the store. 
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The personal observation of the investigator bears out in 
many stores the statement of the proprietors that the girls 
can sit as 16ng as they like when there is no one waiting for 
their attention. In other stores girls who were sitting would 
suddenly jump up and busy themselves with stock and pres- 
ently the cause would be found in the approach of the owner, 
manager or floor-walker. The stories of proprietors and clerks 
do not always coincide on this subject. 

A reprehensible practice that the proprietors themselves 
would quickly stop is that of some floor-walkers reprimand- 
ing help in the presence of customers or before other clerks. 
It creates bad feeling, mortifies the girl unnecessarily and 
leaves a sullenness that is undesirable, besides making the 
customer decidedly embarrassed and unwilling to subject her- 
self to such annoyance a second time. The office is the place 
for reprimands. 

The girls in Hartford were questioned regarding 
their views of what constituted a livable wage from 
their own experience, that first hand data might be * secured 
for suggestions as to a minimum wage. The replies were di- 
verse. Those receiving less than $5.00 thought $6.00 would 
be plenty ; those getting $8.00 fixed on $10.00, and the experi- 
enced and well paid help was emphatic that nothing less than 
$15.00 a week would enable a woman to live decently. The 
general consensus struck an average of $8.00 as best for a 
minimum. ' The minimum question will be treated in the 
light of replies from all over the state. 

Many of the girls were asked if they would prefer women 
floor-walkers, and the answers agreed to a dot on an emphatic 
No. They seemed to think that such an arrangement would 
not be as just to them as the present. One womau said that 
suppose one of the employes was promoted to the position, 
she thought there would be embarrassing recollection of her 
former place, and there would not be the same easie of rela- 
tionship and authority that exists at present. 

Girls who have no home and belong to what the United 
States government characterizes as the "adrift class," have 
various ways of conserving the wages they receive, besides 
boarding and rooming. A few take a flat and live co-oper- 
atively. Others take one and rent rooms. The majority, 
however, board or rent a room and take meals. Some live at 
the Y. W. C. A. and the Sisters of the Holy Ghost, organized 
boarding places for women, and both admirable. The work of 
, the Y. W. C. A. in caring for girls at a moderate rate is 
more systematized than that of the other organization, and 
will have some special mention. In both, the girls are not 
only well treated, but have special privileges. 
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It is a pretty hard thing for a girl who is a newcomer to 
Hartford to get a good rooming or boarding place within her 
means if she comes to work in a store. The majority of the 
places ask $2.50 as lowest for rooms that are not specially 
large, well aired or inviting; others ask $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00, and $6.00 a week. The woman roomer is not 
generally wanted, men are always preferred as giving less 
trouble. The cheaper the room, the more embarrassing the 
fusillade of questions that is fired before the applicant can 
even get a chance to say she doesn't want it under any con- 
sideration. Board ranges from $4.00, which is very cheap, to 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00, and $8.00, and as high as one wants to go. 
This does not include laundry, and in many places there is no 
chance for a girl to do her own laundry work. 

Locality counts more with a woman than with a man. He 
can go into any sort of a place and his respectability is un- 
questioned, but the woman has to be careful of her choice. 

Where a girl rooms and gets her meals, she has to pay 
about $4.00 a week for a meal that is 25c singly, or in a few 
places can get a meal ticket for $3.00 for a week. If she gets 
some sort of breakfast in her own room, she njanages a lunch 
and a supper outside. Some have but two meals a day 
really. 

Added to this is clothing, dentistry, doctor's bills, shoes, 
hats, etc., and any chance for having the pleasures of living 
out of the average wage diminishes. 

Hartford merchants have a much fairer wage rate than 
those of smaller cities. They have a wider area than most 
merchants, for they command not only the Connecticut yal- 
ley trade, but even as far as New Haven one way, and Spring- 
field the other. The principal stores can be said to count on 
an individual apportionment of about 40,000./ Consequently 
they do not feel trade depression to the extent that it is felt in 
other cities. However, this past year, they have not had as 
good seasons as in others on account of the conditions that 
were caused by the war and other depressions. The general 
attitude of the merchants toward their help can be summed 
up as considerate, as far as they possibly can, without too 
much infringement on their profits. They have been reason- 
able in accepting suggestions and enduring inspections. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE WORK IN NEW HAVEN. 



There is no question but the size of the city does exert an 
influence on the wage scale, but not to the extent that the peo- 
ple imagine. Examination of the payrolls of the stores all 
over the state shows a remarkable coincidence of wages in 
certain grades, the only difference being in the higher paid 
class of workers whose wages are much smaller in the smaller 
towns than in the larger, while there is a corresponding in- 
crease of wages for beginners in small towns and a much 
smaller rate in the larger. In these days of associations 
where it is possible to have meetings and exchange 
comparisons there is not likely to be a great disparity in the 
wage scale in any town^ The law of supply and demand also 
operates in exerting considerable influence in the fixing of the 
standard. 

New Haven has a number of large stores employing many 
women, but in none are there so many as in one or two of the 
Hartford stores. The arrangement and detail of the depart- 
ment stores in all cities are very much alike and all have the 
obnoxious tables and counters in the center aisles which make 
one speculate what would happen in case of a panic. 

The main stores are all on Chapel street, and those of lesser 
size, yet of considerable importance and doing much trade, 
are located on the streets running at right angles to that thor- 
oughfare. On Grand and Congress avenue there are many 
large stores which are said by the proprietors to be run by 
themselves and their families, plus a considerable number of 
clerks. These stores have certain privileges which enable 
them to keep open when the other stores are closed, and the 
fact that the owners and their families are active in their op- 
eration also permits their regulating the closing hours largely 
to suit themselves. 

New Haven merchants voluntarily adopted the closing at 
nine o'clock on Saturday nights, nearly as a body, though 
there are some exceptions where men keep open until ten, 
and a few stores have been found by the investigator open to 
customers after that hour, and some where the doors were 
closed and the help inside arranging stock, covering and do- 
ing other work that should have been done within the ten 
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o'clock limit. The closing at nine is not obligatory by law on 
merchants anywhere, it being simply a voluntar^y action up 
to this year. But it is one that is greatly appreciated by the 
help and allows the girls to get home, do some little work for 
the Sabbath, and be in bed at a reasonable hour. 

The men doing* business on Grand and Congress avenues, 
particularly the latter, keep open every night in the week 
when they like, and some have transgressed the legal limit of 
ten o'clock often. However, it is only through personal in- 
vestigation and constant vigilance that they can be found in 
this violation for all endeavors to obtain evidence through 
any of the usual soui^ces generally result in failure. Even 
the clerks who know that they come earlier, work harder, and 
stay longer than clerks in other stores will not make any 
statements until after they leave their employ. Then they 
are quite willing to make statements of the time that they 
have worked. In many cases, these stores pay good wages 
and the women who are employed there take this into consid- 
eration. 

The same condition regarding the employment of the 
younger girls prevails in New Haven as in the other smaller 
cities. These girls get to work earlier. Excepting one store 
in Hartford there are more girls of sixteen afid under, em- 
ployed in the New Haven stores for messengers and cash 
girls. Many are given charge ,of the tables in the aisles if 
they are sixteen years old, and a number is used at the bun- 
dle desk. 

In a few stores in the city, the employers pay to their help 
a weekly commission or bonus on their sales in addition to 
their wages. 

A very good practice that is followed in one or two of the 
stores, is that when a customer makes a complaint, the matter 
is thoroughly investigated and the clerk's side of the story is 
given as much attention as the woman's. No clerk is dis- 
charged on account of complaints unless they accumulate and 
carelessness and. impertinence are shown. 

Clerks who are new and slow to take hold of the situation 
are given much leeway before they are let go as incapable. 

It is noticeable that some of the establishments giving the 
lowest wages to their youngest employes, and having a slow 
rate of increase, also pay very good wages to the higher 
grade, and a fair average. But striking an average of the 
wages paid, it is shown that $6.00 and $7.00 are the prevailing 
rates. 

New Haven has suffered considerably from the general de- 
pression all over the state, but notwithstanding this, three 
new stores have started in expensive locations and the pro- 
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prietors report that they are doing well. It has a good field 
from which to draw, for the surrounding towns do much trad- 
ing in the city. Several of the large stores when interviewed 
in the middle of November said they had not felt the diminu- 
tion in trade of which others had complained, and going 
through them showed plenty of customers. 

Much of the help is drawn from the women who live at 
home, more than in any other city in the state, and there is 
such a demand for places that nearly every store has a wait- 
ing list. 

Here, too, the question of employing girls under sixteen, 
and even at that age, is a debatable one. Many merchants 
will not waste the time with them and others think it is the 
right time to start in training a girl to make her a good sales- 
woman. Some of the men were a trifle pessimistic about 
women as saleswomen, saying that they merely entered it 
with the idea of making it not a calling, but as something to 
support them while they were waiting to get married. An 
examination of the list of women in the store where this re- 
mark was made showed that there was not much actual data 
to corroborate the assertion. This man also believed in hav- 
ing men help and giving them higher wages, not only be- 
cause he thought they were worth more, but because he 
thought they were in it for business and had to support fami- 
lies. His attention was called to the fact that many of the 
women working were supporting families of younger brothers 
and sisters and dependent fathers and mothers. Also that a 
few who had married were back working and appeared to 
have been driven to the step. 

One of the stores has thirty-seven departments, employing 
145 women, with twenty-four under sixteen. These are 
mostly employed as cash girls and for running errands. This 
firm makes a practice of paying the heads of the departments 
two weeks' salary when going on their vacations. The oth- 
ers get one week's pay, if they have been in the service of the 
house for a year. All vacation money is paid at the start so 
that the clerks have a chance to get the enjoyment out of the 
time. Seven holidays in the year are observed with full pay 
for all. Good ventilation is one of the best things about the 
store and the girls can go up and down on the elevator as 
much as they please. 

When the investigator talked to the women, it was found 
there was general desire for a longer time for the supper 
hour on Saturday night in order that the clerks might get a 
chance to get something to eat and be back at their work 
without getting indigestion and a fine besides. After a good 
deal of persuasion and representation there was granted an 
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increase in time. This has been greatly appreciated, and a 
much better feeling exists in consequence. 

Another thing that was complained of as much as of low 
wages and .slow raising, was the condition of the toilets. In 
one store, the women en masse prayed the investigator to get 
the conditions changed so that they could have privacy and 
comfort. As a result of some special pleading, the firm in 
question went to the expense of several hundred dollars, and 
have now a system that is perfect, and the result in the grat- 
ification it affords the employes to think their wishes were re- 
garded, is admitted by the men themselves to be worth the 
outlay of but little less than $1,000. 

In another store precisely the same conditions had pre- 
vailed and had been endured without any complaint, but on 
representation to the employer he got a man to specially 
study out how he could improve the locations and equipment, 
with the result that toilets for the help have been installed on 
every floor and they have all the modern improvements. 
These changes necessitated changing some departments, 
making room for the new rooms, and the expense of fitting up. 
It cost several hundred dollars. 

In several stores, notably the smaller ones, the ventilation 
is very defective. In fact there is no system of ventilation 
for the center of the store at all, and the result is that many 
girls are sick daily from lack of fresh air. Complaint was 
made to the city of New Haven's health department which 
referred the complaint to the investigator. The latter made a 
number of special trips to the city to find out the trouble, per- 
sonally saw that not only the ventilation but the sanitary 
conditions of the toilets as to position were bad, and wrote 
and saw the owner who spent, a long time quibbling over the 
terms of his lease, and finally after eight visits and double 
that much time spent in talking, yielded and is installing bet- 
ter ventilation. The entire expense of the improvement will 
not cost $30.00, and yet he hesitated and would not make it 
unless he-was afraid of the law. 

The same state of affairs exists in many places and there 
are, to slightly digress from this subject, some shocking 
conditions — tenement — ^house-wise. This also concerns the 
health of the employes in the stores as the lesser paid have to 
live in these places. They say the city of New Haven has no 
authority over them, according to some of the statements 
made in specific cases and consequently what is needed is 
some direct state law that will allow their improvement. As 
far as her powers would permit, and sometimes a little fur- 
ther, the investigator went in her consultations with owners 
over the conditions. These bad living environments affect 
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not only the girls working but the customers with whom they 
necessarily coipe into contact. It is,~ therefore, a matter of 
general public interest. 

Certain classes, of residents are particularly guilty them- 
selves of violations of health rules and live with live animals 
in the same apartment, have the offal there, kill them and do 
not remove the intestinal refuse, often allowing children to 
play with it for days, and make no effort to keep the floors 
and halls •f their places sanitary. The closets used in some 
of the many-tenanted tenements are primitive, filthy and used 
by a multitude, so that no one is responsible for their condi- 
tion. In some streets there are many houses in the gardens 
in the rear, reconstructed bams, and so forth, and these are 
even worse than the front buildings. 

It is worthy of record that many of the New Haven stores 
make special provisions for their help and have rest rooms, 
dancing halls, and allow them to have gatherings there. 
These rooms are some of them situated in the front of the 
buildings, occupying valuable space and give a most delight- 
ful view oi Chapel street, the Green, and the throngs of peo- 
ple. A few of them have magazines and books, and several 
have little stoves or gas arrangements where the girls can 
warm their tea or coffee, or make it if they wish. They also 
have cupboards for their dishes and have a woman in general 
charge to look after the comfort of the girls and see that their 
possessions are safe. 

Abundance of seats does not exist save in a few stores 
whose nature does not bring the rush of customers that pat- 
ronize the big department stores. Complaint was made to 
the investigator of the errand and messenger girls having to 
stand a great deal, but it is only in course of work; on the 
contrary, in the stores which have the greatest number, they 
can be seen seated in rows at about any time of the day. 

The most serious thing is the great number of times per 
day these girls climb stairs. 

Data concerning the raising of wages in the years 1913 and 
1914 were included in the general inquiry, but in the matter 
of judging of the time used in rewarding good service by in- 
crease, the trade conditions prevalent in these past years were 
not judged favorable to a just comparison, so that was made 
for previous years, and the result forces the conclusion that 
there is too long waiting. Many of the stores have a bi-year- 
ly going over of the results and base their raises or lack of 
them, on the returns then indicated. Some employes get 
raised voluntarily and some have a record of never having 
had a raise in twenty years. That this is the fault of the firm 
or the individual cannot be definitely stated in every case. It 
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can be stated plainly that twice a year is general length of 
interval between raising of wages, and that a certain grade 
of help never gets above a certain grade of pay in New Haven 
or elsewhere. Whenever help has to be discharged, it is 
always the latest hired and generally the po6rer paid. In the 
garment making line and the altering there is constantly com- 
ing into the country a number of women who are very skilled 
workers and have very low prices, and they are acting as a 
lowering force. There are about 700% more answers to 
every demand for help than there are places to fill. 

The competition of the Five and Ten Cent stores, which are 
spreading very rapidly, several entirely new combinations 
having entered Connecticut: this year, is a terrible blow to 
the millinery trade, and particularly to some of the concerns 
which formerly ,did a very good business in certain frames, 
flowers and trimmings which these stores sell at ten cents. 
Where a milliner would get forty cents for a hat frame, which 
she made herself, some of these sell practically as good 
for one-fourth the sum. One of the noted and artistic of the 
New Haven milliners told the writer that she was forced out 
of business on this as much as other trade condition reasons. 

The problem of the merchant of meeting competition gets 
different treatings from the merchants themselves. Some say 
they have experienced no change in circumstances from de- 
pression and others talk largely of it as factor for not having 
better wage scales. However, the fact is true that where 
the former statement was made, there was a slower and less 
increase in wages than where a man said he had to discharge 
help. On the side of the help, the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing made some of the women give up small insurances, 
mostly for burial purposes and sick benefit societies, as they' 
could not aflFord to maintain them. 

One of the larger stores of the city has been in process of 
remodeling for some time and consequently can be expected 
to have faultless sanitary conditions when completed, as it 
soon will be. This store has about 160 women and only 
seven girls under sixteen. 

When visited by the investigator, it had the usual fines sys- 
tem in practice, but after much talk and consideration of re- 
sults, agreed to abolish it, — the first in the state to do so, and 
though at first the results were a little doubtful, the end has 
justified the concession. At the same request, it extended its 
supper hour on Saturday nights from thirty minutes to forty- 
five. It has been for a long time trying to find a suitable per- 
son for head of its continuation §chool, salesmanship teach- 
ing, general directipns for making good clerks, and educating 
its forces generally. This idea was partly carried out a year 
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or two ago, but it has found that the usual comer from the 
preparatory schools for this sort of work has not the general, 
all-around influence that is needed. The firm is genuinely in- 
terested in uplift woi:k for its people, whom it regards as a 
vital power of co-operation. It recognizes the feeling of co- 
partnership that should exist between capital and lajjor, and 
superintendent and owner work toward this end. , 

Another store with a much smaller force has every sanitary 
appliance that could be desired, including liquid soap, sani- 
tary paper towels, and the latest system of ventilation. This 
store has fifty-seven women, would not employ one that was 
not experienced and pays fair wages. 

One firm employs 214 women regularly, twenty-four girls 
under sixteen and has about one seat for three in some parts 
of the store. It gives the girls the privilege of riding up ind 
down on the elevators, has a social secretaryj pays one week's 
vacation money at the close of the year to those in employ of 
firm one year, and is good to its employes of any service when 
they are ill, having a doctor come into the store weekly and 
look them over, whether they are ill or not, and makes ar- 
rangements in case of latter contingency which are private 
and redound to its credit. 

The sick benefit system of the firm which is especially good 
will be treated in the chapter on the subject. 

When the investigator called first, she found that the sup- 
per hour on Saturday nights was only thirty minutes and she 
asked the firm to increase' it to an hour or to forty-five minu- 
utes. About all the help were desirous of such a change. An- 
other thing that was asked to have improved was the regula- 
tion concerning the keys of loclcers. Effort was also made to 
ha^e the fines system abolished altogether. There is no 
doubt that every store in New Haven would gladly do this if 
the workers themselves would simply realize and apply the 
fact that from the time stipulated for worl? until that stated 
for closing, the period of hours belongs to the employer and 
to defraud him of any part of it is as much taking from his 
profits as if there was specific appropriation of a tangible as- 
set. 

The firm has been good in complying with requests and is 
most advanced in its ideas on night work. 

Employing thirty-five women, run by a manager getting a 
salary and commission, having no girls under sixteen, is one 
of a well known chain of stores. Its women want no Satur- 
day night work at all. It has good accommodations, pays fair 
wages and gives one week's pay during the two weeks' vaca- 
tion it allows. It has the distinction of having tjje second 
largest number of married women and widows in its employ 
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in proportion to number, of any store in the state, having 
eight, almost 23%. 

A waist, dress, suit and fur store on Chapel street, em- 
ploying twenty-four mature women, has its toilets located in 
the basement, and is one of those that could be greatly im- 
proved in this particular. Another having only twenty-two, 
and giving $6.00 a week for lowest and $18.00 highest, ended 
its first year in November. It has many girls who were in 
Congress avenue stores, and they appreciate the change, and 
would be glad to have the latter made amenable to a general 
closing law. 

An unduly large number of stores kept 'by foreigners are 
keeping their own hours and paying their own wage scale. 

Occupying a large floor space, every bit of which is literally 
packed to the limit with salables, and none of which is well 
ventilated or lighted, one of the Congress avenue stores in its 
list states that all the work in it is done by twenty-two 
women. Observation for several weeks, days and evenings, 
showed the statement was partly true and that it would really 
take about sixty to accomplish the amount that was turned 
off by this store. This store has been disciplined and warned, 
and it is a clear example that no matter what voluntary regu- 
lations are adopted by other stores as to shorter hours, the 
owners feel their business' interests demand they keep open 
as long as they can get their help to stay. They assert, and 
their clerks in the store agree, that no one stays except for 
sheer delight in night work. 

There are a number of other stores of smaller size, some of 
them, all doing rushing business and all patronized in the 
evening by people who evidently come a long way from a dif- 
ferent environment to get bargains. Garment industry, the 
most laborious that women can undertake, while not always 
carried on in the stores, does not show much abatement in the 
slack season wher^ the women work at nights aod in the day 
time when they are off, in order to make all they can. 

"For the conveniences of the customers," is the plea for 
keeping open nights. Customers could adjust themselves to 
day hours if they would, but as long as one store will stay 
open until ten o'clock, some customers will go to a moving 
picture show and come in, and be injured, if it is not open to 
wait on them at 10:01. 

Giving work to 145 women and a goodly number of girls 
under sixteen, one of the Chapel street stores follows the 
others in many respects, except that it has not much idle time 
for its girls, nor is its wage scale very complimentary to the 
immense amount of business that it does. It might also be 
as particular about some of the floor-walkers encouraging the 
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girls under their charge by courtesy as the former are for the 
exhibition of that quality by the girl^. 

With a record of fifteen married women in its forty-three 
employes, and widows, and one clerk that has been forty-two 
years with the firm, the last of the New Haven stores receiv- 
ing individual mention deserves some prominence. The av- 
erage number of clerks has been a long time with the firm, 
but the lady of forty-two years' service was active and brisk 
when interviewed and showed no desire to be relegated to the 
shelf. She owned a house, could afford to do as she liked, but 
she was receiving $18.00 a week, came in later than the others 
and was as if in the midst of her own family. She had an in- 
teresting story. According to her ideas, the present genera- 
tion was not saving and has much of its troubles to attrib- 
ute to its own improvidence. She was very much in favor 
of giving girls "at least $8.00 a week to keep them respect- 
able." At seventy-five her mind was clear and good, and 
she loved to tell of waiting on the grandchildren of the 
patrons of her youth "when we had a g^eat, big carriage 
trade." There are no girls of sixteen in this store. It gives 
a full week's vacation with pay in summer, pays for the seven 
legal holidays, and is good about everything but does not give 
a long enough time for Saturday night supper. Number one 
in percentage of married employes, averaging thirty-four. 

Like Hartford, which is big and progressive, New Haven, 
with about 25,000 more people to its credit, with its closely 
congested department stores, has its aisles filled by counters 
and tables, has no fire drills and no fire brigade teaching for 
its clerks. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* THE WORK IN BRIDGEPORT. 

When the investigator went to Bridgeport in the fall of 
1913, the department and other stores in the city were all 
opening at eight in the morning and keeping open until ten 
o'clock Saturday nights. The early opening hour was not 
such a serious inconvenience to the help as the ten o'clock 
closing on Saturday night, and many felt that if it were only 
possible to get the Saturday night hour legally shortened to 
the same standard as that observed in Hartford and New 
Haven, a great good would be attained. 

There was no difficulty whatever in advancing the change, 
for the merchants themselves voluntarily agreed to have the 
stores open at half past eight and close at six every evening 
in the week, except Saturday, when the closing hour was 
placed at nine. This was one of the greatest boons given to 
the working girls of Bridgeport and most genuinely appreci- 
ated, for the one hour shortened at the end of the week is 
equivalent to three hours less work in the middle of the day. 
After the long strain of Saturday, which is more or less bar- 
gain day, the time after six o'clock is interminable to the girt 
who has been standing on her feet all day long. It is not only 
the physical fatigue that has to be reckoned with, but the 
long mental strain of endeavoring to please, select, satisfy, 
and above all, not let a customer go. 

The other element entering into the question, that of the 
annoyance, discomfort, and frequently, insults, which girls 
leaving the stores after ten o'clock have to face, has been re- 
ferred to in discussing the earlier closing in the other cities 
treated. It suffices to say the perils are not diminished in 
Bridgeport, which in many ways, is nArer New York in some 
particulars than any other city in the state. 

The merchants found that the cutting off of the half hour 
in the morning and the shortening of the Saturday night work 
did not result in any financial loss. In fact, they are all 
ready to testify that they have found the result of th^ir act 
to be helpful to business, for the girls are fresher, more alert, 
and ready to work on Monday morning, and the half hour 
later each morning has its good effect distinctly visible. 
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But while the leading merchants of the eity formed and ob- 
served this agreement as to hours, there are many which not 
only do not close early Saturday nights, but keep open every 
night, or as many nights as suit their convenience, and close 
when they like. The same condition of affairs that beset 
the merchants of New Haven in the Grand and Congress ave- 
.nue stores, which are presumably run by members of the 
owners' families, is experienced b)^ the men in Bridgeport, 
who are acting on the motto of live and let live. There are 
scores of stores in East Bridgeport, and other parts of the 
city, that are laws unto themselves where hours are -con- 
cerned. As long as there is not any state-wide law to govern 
them, they will continue to exercise what they clearly consid- 
er their right. Remonstrance and appeal have no effect. The 
invariable answer is, that if such and such a one is made to 
close, the person with whom you are talking will close, but 
he cannot afford to let trade go by him to a neighbor. The 
answer is logical. It has to be accepted and in the meantime 
the men who voluntarily close to give a little leisure to them- 
selves and their employes, are losers to a certain extent, for 
not all the patrons of the stores keeping open indefinitely 
come from the immediate neighborhood. There are many 
who would naturally be supposed to do their trading in the 
daytime in another section of the city. 

There is no store in Bridgeport as large as some in Hart- 
ford, but there are several which are as large as the big New 
Haven stores which they more closely resemble than those of 
the former city. They also have a wage scale more like the 
New Haven than the Hartford stores. 

The largest store in Bridgeport employs 257 women and on 
an average they work eight hours and twenty minutes a day, 
and fifty-three hours a week, opening at half past eight and 
closing at nine on Saturday nights. The girls are exception- 
ally well treated and are allowed to use the elevators freely. 
They have an hour and fifteen minutes for lunch, no fine 
system has been enforced, the investigator finding that the 
firm agreed perfectly with her on that subject, and was also 
ready to make other improvements. The general treatment 
of the girls is good, and they are allowed to sit whenever 
they like, provided that no customer is waiting. Great stress 
should be placed on the fact that the attitude of the floor- 
walkers in this concern is uniformly considerate and cour- 
teous to the employes and there has never been known a case 
where a girl has been reproved before a customer. 

The firm has a good system of ventilation and toilets, and 
has provided a rest room for its women help. They can go 
there when tired and enjoy a few minutes' relaxation. It 
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has thirty-three departments, including bakery and lunch 
room. The only complaint was about slow raising of wages. 
A large percentage of the employes is below the $6.00 mark. 
The seats in the store are in the proportion of one to three. 
One of the good things about this firm is the sick benefit as- 
sociation, which, in addition to the amount that is paid as a 
sick benefit in case of illness, also allows for a doctor and for 
burial. There is a vacation of one week with full pay al- 
lowed. 

There is an unusually large number of persons who are in 
the twenties and thirties, and the store has the distinction of 
having more married women working for it than any other 
store in the city, about 19% of the entire number being mar- 
ried or widows. 

One of the stores, employing about fifty-eight women, had 
a record of slow raising of wages that was its worst feature. 
The women in the store stated that they knew they were 
working under the rates paid by other firms, yet they could 
not muster the moral courage to ask and insist upon an ad- 
vance. As one of them remarked: "I would rather go and 
have every tooth in my head pulled first," an ordeal that must 
be regarded as one requiring considerable courage. How- 
ever, there were women there who had worked twenty years 
without a raise, and from the general tenor of remarks, it 
would have been comparatively easy to persuade some of 
them to ask to have their wages reduced. 

The sanitary conditions in this store were very bad, but it 
has recently passed under another management and much im- 
provement has resulted, the entire place having been remod- 
eled since last spring, and this includes a raising of. the wages 
of the girls. 

Notwithstanding the fact that so many of the merchants of 
Bridgeport voluntarily reduced the working hours, there are 
still some besides the east side merchants who open at eight 
o'clock. One of these firms has thirty-one women, none un- 
der sixteen, is extremely well provided as to light and ven- 
tilation, but has fifty-five and one-half hours working in the 
week, and a daily working day of eight and three-fourths 
hours. It gfives a week's vacation with full pay, and it allows 
its help to sit when they like. The workroom is exception- 
ally clean and light, and the pay is $6.00 for the lowest. 

Oile of the stores visited where girls were employed was 
in the habit of having them work nights, and when informed 
that this would not be permitted, the proprietor said that he 
would discharge two of his girls the first of the month and 
hire men. He has not yet done so. 
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A retail clerks' association exists in Bridgeport but it is far 
from having the membership that one would suppose it would 
hive, especially among the women whom it is said to aim to 
benefit. Comparatively few of them belong to any associa- 
tipn of' any kind, fraternal, benefit, or otherwise, and only a 
small percentage have any savings or investments. The 
medium salaried class has no protection, even in the form of 
the small industrial life insurance that is often found in 
other localities. A few belong to societies giving a small sick 
benefit and death benefit in addition to social advantages. 

One of the stores employing 114 women has no girls under 
sixteen, the manager of the store saying that he believed 
there was no profit in that class of help and besides that, it 
was necessary to go through so much red tape to be sure the 
applicant was not under the age, that he preferred dispensing 
with them altogether/ According to his experience, the em- 
ployer so doing was really helping himself, and could afford 
to have one girl at a higher salary where before he employed 
two at lower. He saved and he got good results in greater 
efficiency and understanding of how to handle trade. 

The store is fairly well provided as far as sanitary regula- 
tions go,- though some of the arrangements are very old- 
fashioned ; the girls have a rest room which is much used and 
which could be greatly improved in many ways. Fines for 
lateness are imposed and the mapager could not see his way 
to abolishing them, believing them a needed disciplinary part 
of his work. One week's vacation with pay is allowed to 
those who are a long time in service. The complaint of the 
girls was not about treatment or not being permitted to sit 
when they liked, but the same story of slowness of raising 
wages, frequent asking before obtaining, and a general desire 
to have an increase at least once a yealr. The firm states it is 
very careful to try to hold its help through the dull season 
and makes some effort so to do. 

In this store are several married women, some of whom are 
working from necessity, and some of whom have stated that 
they only worked to eke out their husband's income and give 
themselves luxuries. This statement may be true or it may 
be boasting, but it is ill-advised and has aroused feeling 
among those who feel they are obliged to work for their 
living. 

Another of the large stores has no wage under $6.00 and 
employs no girls under sixteen. It has a good workroom and 
fair toilets. §o many of the latter just conform to the law and 
get by that when one is found that is not only sanitary but 
provided with light, air and up-to-date appliances that special 
mention should be made. In one store in Bridgeport the 
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toilets are situated in the basement, the floor was damp and 
smelly, the walls oozy, and the toilet proper had a rotten flopr. 
A new manager came from Troy, N. Y., and upon his atten- 
tion being called to the defects, at his own expense, installed 
a complete up-to-date equipment. 

In several stores the investigator had the good fortune to 
have the proprietors accede very readily to requests for ad- 
vances in wages and changes in positions. Many women who 
were for years in one department, generally in the basement, 
were as content to get changed upstairs as to receive more 
pay. 

One of the good works that is being done in Bridgeport is 
in one of the stores having an exceptionally fine class of trade. 
The men at the head are personally interested in all the help 
and where a girl remains backward or at a standstill, she is 
called to the office and talked to and asked what there is about 
the work that she does not like, and given an opportunity to 
change to another department, if that will aid. Besides this, 
there is direct supervision over the welfare of all so that the 
store, is more really like a large family than anything else. 

There are thirty-six women employed, none under sixteen. 
All employes have the privilege of getting merchandise at 
cost. The workroom is well cared for, and the sanitary ar- 
rangements are exceedingly good. One week's vacation with 
pay is given to those who have been in the store's employ 
over a year. This firm is in favor of shorter working hours 
and of a uniform law that would cause all concerns to close 
every night in the week except Saturday, all over the state. 

It has never imposed fines and finds that the employes re- 
spect the confidence reposed in them and seldom violate it. 

Another company has thirty-eight women in its employ, 
mostly selling millinery and the lighter fprms of goods. It 
has no fines or lockers and gives no vacation with pay. It 
allows its girls to sit when they are not busy, but the most of 
them get little opportunity as the store is always crowded. It 
has four apprentices under sixteen. It works fifty-five and 
one-half hours weekly, and would work more if it could dur- 
ing the seasons. In some way the proprietor tries to keep his 
millinery workers through the dull season so that the weekly 
wage is more constant in this house than in some others. 

Bridgeport has a number of small stores, employing six or 
eight girls and quite a number of millinery establishments 
where about the same quota is the regular rule, except in the ' 
rush season just before Easter, when the small workrooms 
are crowded to suflFocation. These girls frequently work 
overtime and especially do so approaching Easter. In one or 
two cases they receive some rertiuneration, but in the major- 
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ity they dare not object as it would mean their losing the 
work, and work has been hard to obtain in Bridgeport during 
the entire past year. 

The number of factories in Bridgeport which employ 
women materially reduce the number of applicants for posi- 
tions as clerks, still there is always a good waiting list. Many 
of the clerks have come from factories and while they admit 
the conditions there are in the main clean and sanitary, and 
it is possible for them to make more money than in the 
stores, the strictness of the regulations, the amount of fines 
that are imposed and the number of times that girls have to 
stay home, incline those who can, to get into the greater free- 
dom of the store. 

Boarding conditions in Bridgeport are about the same as 
in the other cities. A numbei" of Bridgeport girls give item- 
ized accounts of their expertses in this respect in the pages 
devoted to the girls' own stories. If there is any difference, 
it is in favor of Bridgeport as' having slightly lower rates 
for its rooms, and offering a rather better selection for the 
lower prices. It is possible to get single rooms at $1.50, 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00 and up. Those at $3.00 are fairly good, 
clean, lighted and heated. The $1.50 sort are often in the 
houses of friends of the girls, in which case they are attract- 
ive, and when not are a rather poor sort, illy kept and 
warmed. 

The Y. W. C. A. maintains two places in Bridgeport, one 
for girls, on State street, and one on the east side. It offers 
them bright and clean rooms, nothing luxurious but all com- 
fortable and at rates which enable a girl who is getting $5.00 
and $6.00 a week to shelter and board herself and have a little 
left. 

Conditions in Bridgeport, as elsewhere, emphasize need of 
some place where girls can room and board at a nominal rate 
and have the advantages of music, entertainment, and a 
chance to read. If it were rightly run, it could be managed 
that the girls could get these for $2.50 and $3.50. The insti- 
tutions in the state that are making a specialty of this sort of 
work give good, wholesome food, and a clean room to girls 
for $3.75 a week, and could do much better if they had a large 
patronage. The element of charity would have to be elimi- 
nated and it should be run as a purely business proposition. 

There are many girls in Bridgeport who are receiving only 
$4.00 a week. They live with their families, though there are 
a few cases of "adrift." But whether the girls liv^ with their 
families or not, the rate of wage is supplemented by assist- 
ance from relatives in order to let them live. 
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Discussion with the girls over the matter of a minimum 
wage law found all the older women strongly in its favor, 
they arguing from their own experience that it would be a 
good thing in keeping ^irls in "the right way" as one of them 
expressed it. The writer found more pessimism among the 
older women as to the chances of girls staying morally strong 
on low wages than among the other sort of people. As said 
before, her own conclusions are that there is a remarkably 
small percentage of moral obliquity in the stores, too small to 
justify the sweeping aspersions which are cast on a hard 
working class. 

There is such a striking difference between the estimates of 
the workers themselves as to what would be a living wage 
that it would be difficult to strike an average that would be 
satisfactory without eliminating altogether the opinions of 
clerks receiving more than $10.CN[) a week. It is the grades 
under that which suffer from insufficiency of weekly wages, 
and to whom the high cost of living is a burden. Very few 
appear to Realize that while food stuffs have advanced, in 
some cases almost 50% and 75%, there has been no corre- 
sponding increase in the wages of those who have to eat 
three times a day if they can. The landladies have realized 
it, though, and have promptly raised their prices for board. 
Where some girls were boarded at $3.50, they now have to 
pay $4.00 ; where they paid $4.00, they now pay $5.00. Those 
who are boarded at $4.00 are frequently informed that the 
woman is losing thereby, and there is no doubt but that her 
profit must be small. 

There is much difficulty in women getting board anyway. 
They are refused in -many places because it is said they are 
more trouble than men, and also because from necessity they 
do a great deal of laundry work in their rooms, and land- 
ladies object strenuously to this. It is a little easier for them 
to get- rooms and take their meals out. Many landladies are 
willing to make a little side revenue by renting a room or two 
who are unwilling to go to the trouble and expense of pro- 
viding rneals, as they say there is hardly any profit in the 
latter unless the place is run on a large scale. 

Take the Bridgeport women as a whole, and they are less 
communicative as to their expenses than were the women in 
other cities. None of them, however, refused to give esti- 
mates and many supplemented a paucity of information given 
in an official interview by private communications. In fact, 
the investigator received a great many valuable hints from 
anonymous -communications. There was alwajrs verification 
of any statements made and such as were manifestly directed 
by personal spite were totally disregarded. The investigator 
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does not believe the latter came from women in the stores, as 
her experience with the saleswomen and other employes of 
all the stores visited showed a particularly nice grade of help, 
compiaring most favorably with their fellow-workers all over 
the state. It also disclosed great duration of service, there 
being more women in the higher grade of pay, working for a 
longer time in Bridgeport than in the other cities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WORK IN WATERBURY. 

Waterbury occupies a position that is a little different from 
the other large cities of the state. Situated the largest city 
in a well populated valley, it would naturally seem that it 
would have command of practically the entire trade of the 
valley, which has a brisk industry, paying good wages to its 
employes. But the people in Waterbury say no. They say 
that the trade of Derby and Ansonia, and a large part of that 
of Naugatuck, Torrington and Winsted go to New Haven. 
Waterbury gets a proportion, but by no means what its loca- 
tion would justify it in assuming to be its rightful due. 

The city is one of the most progressive in the way of mak- 
ing ground against the disadvantage of location, and in 
building up for itself in the state, and it has some splendid 
mercantile establishments in addition to its manufactories 
which have made it famous. The stores of Waterbury have 
not the extent of area nor the number of help that are in the 
Hartford and New Haven stores, but some are exceedingly 
good and undoubtedly well managed, one of them having a 
state reputation for the ability, progressiveness and consid- 
eration of the firm. 

Waterbury merchants have to pay an enormous rental for 
their stores, and there is no chance of them getting them any' 
cheaper, for the business locality is practically congested into 
jin area whence none wishes to stray. The fact that they 
have such a rental is offered as excuse by some for the prac- 
tice of working two nights in order to make a profit. 

Waterbury certainly has the distinction, if it so wishes to 
regard it, of being the only city of size in the state that fol- 
lows the custom and feels justified in so doing. One or two 
of the leading merchants say they would be glad to close 
every night in the week except Saturday night, and would 
close then at nine, but the others hold out for continuance of 
the old regime. ' 

The clerks, to a unit, are weary of the two nights a week 
work. They would rather have but one night, Saturday 
night, and close at nine o'clock than get more wages. This 
is a pretty strong statement to make, especially as the Water- 
bury rate of compensation is none too high, but it was made 
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by many of the women workers. In fact, they waited in 
doorways and waylaid the investigator to make the statement 
and to urge that a special effort be made in this direction. 

It is particularly hard on the \yomen workers, as they have 
to stay until ten at night, and conditions in Waterbury at 
night are essentially the same as in other large cities. The 
car service, while it may be good, has long waits between, 
and the girls are liable to annoying attentions while waiting, 
have the chance of not getting seats when they do get in, and 
as one of them said, do not feel comfortable until they have 
reached their own homes. Then it is past eleven and it is 
near midnight when they get to bed. It stands to reason 
that they wake the next morning tired and. not at all inclined 
to put forth exertion to convince customers. Sunday morn- 
ing, of course, is their own time, and it does not concern the 
employer whether they are fresh or tired. But if they work 
on Wednesday night until ten o'clock, it stands to reason 
they are not going to give as good service on Thursday morn- 
ing. What is gained by the work in the evening is more than 
offset by the lack of energy in selling the next morning. This 
is the direct opinion of the girls themselves, and would un- 
doubtedly be corroborated by the selling record. 

Store No. 1 in Waterbury employs thirty-five women, no 
girls under sixteen, begins work at half past eight and ends at 
six, save on Wednesday and Saturday nights. It has a 
weekly rate of fifty-five and one-half hours, and allows one 
hour and a quarter for lunch. It has no fine systeih nor did 
it ever have. It has no sick or death benefit association. It 
gives two weeks' vacation, one week in the summer, and one 
week in the winter, paying the help the vacation money when 
they start. All the accommodations are fair, and the general 
spirit of the store was good, no one giving any complaint of 
treatment. A few needed suggestions were made by the in- 
vestigator to the proprietor and were most courteously re- 
ceived and promises rpade that they would be carried out. 
In all cases where it was seen there was a chance of making 
improvements or any defects which the common sense of the 
owners and managers could see were detrimental, it was the 
practice of the investigator to personally endeavor to have 
them remedied without recourse to the publicity of reporting 
this in this document or making any trouble through legal 
m.easures. She has to record that in Waterbury, as else- 
where, she found after a while the merchants were very ready 
to do as asked and voluntarily made the changes which were 
needed. There was only one man suffering from the delusion 
that he was larger than the state of Connecticut. 
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Store No. 1 keeps all the holidays specified by law. It has 
on account of the nature of the commodities in which it deals, 
considerable rush work at certain hours and seasons. Its em- 
ployes were all very anxious to have but one night's work in 
the week, and that Saturday. They were perfectly* willing" 
to be satisfied with that instead of more wages. The proprie- 
tor, in talking with the investigator, expressed himself in 
favor of it if the other merchants could be brought to the 
same way of thinking. 

The second firm visited has twelve departments, employing 
thirty-three women, fourteen men, and no girls under sixteen. 
It has ample seating facilities and freely permits the use of 
them by the girls. It works fifty-three and one-half hours - 
during the week and two nights in the week until ten, em- 
ploying an extra force of girls to come to help on those 
nights. It gives an hour and a half for lunch, and stated that 
it based its wages on efficiency and believed that an increase 
in sales should be rewarded by an advance in wages as best 
incentive to endeavor. 

Its toilet arrangements were bad, and the proprietor prom- 
ised he would attend to their correction. He also stated that 
he was personally in favor of having only one night in the 
week, but would have to wait to see what the others would 
do. It is the waiting to see business that causes the present 
conditions to continue. 

One of the leading firms in the city employs twenty-three 
women, none under sixteen, and none receiving less than 
$1.00 a day. It keeps open two nights in the week, Wednes- 
day and Saturday, until nine and ten o'clock, gives two 
weeks' vacation with one week's pay and one hour and a half 
for lunch. There is abundance of seats and the help gener- 
ally is well treated. The same desire to have only one night 
a week is manifest. The members of the firm believe that a 
good way to satisfy the help is to give a salary and commis- 
sion for all extra sales. 

When the investigator first visited Waterbury, the condi- 
tions in one of the firms employing forty women, none under 
sixteen, were extremely bad as to sanitary arrangements, and 
frequent complaint had been made by the people outside the 
store. The firm was not averse to suggestion and itself made 
improvements, which while they do not put the place strictly 
up-to-date, answer the requirements of the law, and are such 
a vast change that the help is delighted. 

The firm gives no pay during vacation but pays for all holi- 
days and half holidays during July and August. It works 
two nights in the week, Wednesday and Saturday, until ten 
o'clock, and while the majority of the workers in the store 
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were most anxious for a change, it had the distinction of be- 
ing the only store in Waterbury where three women were 
found who declared that they thought it was only right for 
the firm to work nights, and those who did not want to 
should be ashamed of themselves, as they were getting 
things too easy altogether. 

There is no pay during vacation time for the reason that 
the firm believes it is most liberal in paying for the half holi- 
days in July and August. The working hours weekly are 
fifty-five and one-half. 

Many of the stores point to the fact that they do not work 
the fifty-eight hours that are permitted them by law, and con- 
sider in not doing this, they are entitled to have the evening 
work. Speaking to the employes, the investigator asked 
them if they would not be perfectly willing to return to the 
eight o'clock in the morning schedule, if by so doing they 
could get off the night work, and they were a unit in saying 
they would. The half hour in the morning does not count so 
much as the lessening of the time in the night. 

It will be noticed that no firm in Waterbury has the fine 
system, though one stated it felt inclined to adopt it. 

Next to the largest firm ih Waterbury employs about sixty- 
four persons, of whom forty-nine are women. It has a 
weekly schedule of fifty-three hours, keeping open on 
Wednesday and Saturday until 9:30 and 10. It gives two 
weeks' vacation with one week's pay at time of start, and al- 
lows one hour and a half for lunch. The general conditions 
in this firm are fairly satisfactory but there are chances for 
improvement, and as has been her custom, the investigator 
believes these improvements will be made by the firm on her 
presentation without resource to any legal measures. 

This firm believes in keeping open two nights in the week 
as it fancies that in so doing it is accommodating the working 
people of Waterbury and that the latter would resent the cut- 
ting oflf of one night in the week for buying purposes. As a 
. mater of fact it is true that there are many of the Waterbury 
people who work in stores and shops who do purchase 
evenings, but they do so because of custom, and it is not to l^e 
supposed that for one instant they would desire to continue 
the practice if they knew that they were making inconven- 
ience and fatigue to a hard-working class. Working people 
are generall)r loyal and would be the last to insist on a selfish 
benefit that is not really a necessary convenience. 

Nothing adduced in the way of argument for the continu- 
ance of the custom shows that it is necessary. It will* be 
found that many for whose convenience the stores are kept 
open evenings, do not really do any shopping that amounts to 
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anything on Wednesday, and that the real buying from the 
people who work during the day comes on Saturday after- 
noon and evening. The law which gives the most of the fac- 
tories Saturday afternoon off, is often the cause of the op- 
eratives going to the moving pictures in the afternoon, since 
they are aware they can do their trading in the evening. 
Again on Wednesday, the stores are mostly used as strolling 
places for the young folks who work days. Further than this, 
if every merchant agreed to close save on Saturday night at 
nine, there could be no possible chance of anyone incurring 
popular dislike because he was not considering the conven- 
ience of the public. That is a very elastic and much abused 
phrase. The public — meaning the toiling portion of it — has 
a fellow-feeling for other workers, and instead of opposing 
any such move, there is no doubt in the mind of the investi- 
gator but that there would be prompt and loyal support from 
the working population of Waterbury. 

The largest firm in Waterbury has seventy-six women in 
its employ, having nineteen girls working as assistants on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights. It keeps open those nights 
until ten, but is unwilling to do so and* would be active help 
in a campaign that would make for one night a week. It has 
four workrooms, all excellently lighted and ventilated, and it 
allows one hour and one-half for lunch and the same amount 
of time for supper on Wednesday and Saturday nights. It 
works fifty-three hours a week, its opening hour being half 
past eight in the morning. The lockers for the women are 
situated in the basement and there are toilets in the base- 
ment, the third and top floors. The sanitary conditions in 
this firm are good, and the treatment of the help uniformly 
good. 

After an apprenticeship of six months, the firm has a min- 
imum rate of $6.00 a week for its help. It allows one week's 
pay for vacation to all who have been with it for six months 
or over. 

The stores in Waterbury, except the Five and Ten, and 
some of the smaller ones, are not partial to girls under six- 
teen. Their rate, while not high, averages fairly with the 
wages in other parts of the state, and there are few who are 
under the $3.50 rate. The conditions of living are materially 
the same as in the other cities ; rent, food, fuel, clothing being 
rather dearer than in New Haven. The city has a pretty 
steady industrial development which keeps money in circula- 
tion and prevents the feeling of hard times in the usual ac- 
ceptance of the word. 

The girls who work in the stores dress well and appear 
well. It costs them something to do so and they all report 
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working at sewing nights to help out their incomes, making 
their own clothes and those of their smaller sisters. The sick 
benefit system does not appear to have any hold on popular 
favor in Waterbury, and as a general thing, few of the women 
have any form of insurance. They are very far behind the 
other cities in this respect, lax as all of them are in thus safe- 
guarding their future. Another thing that is noticeable that 
while Waterbury is a good ground for various labor pro- 
tective associations, there is none for the clerks, neither men 
nor women. 

In conclusion, the great need of the workers in the store is 
one night a week only for business. As repeatedly said, 
much as they would like to have more wages and less lengthy 
periods between the raising of the scale, they would be will- 
ing to forego the additional salary if the men who control the 
stores would close up. The latter, with one or two excep- 
tions, are willing to do so. But no one is desirous of taking 
the initiative, and it seems to be a direct case of a third and 
higher authority directly settling the mater. 

Waterbury has a vocational school which the investigator 
had no time to visit, but was told by one of the merchants 
that he did not believe it had much chance to accomplish any- 
thing in helping the merchants if a minimum wage were de- 
termined upon and enforced by the state. He felt that in 
case of such a contingency coming, he and others would de- 
mand something in return from the stat^ for the concessions 
they would have to make. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SMALLER CITIES OF THE STATE. 

The Stores in New Britain keep open two nights Jn the 
week, generally Monday and Saturday nights. Great stress 
is laid by the merchants on the necessity for this as they say 
in a manufacturig town the people need two nights in the 
week to buy. Two Monday nights were spent by the inves- 
tigator in the town trying to find out how pressing the de- 
mand for shopping Monday evening was, and she can say 
from her own experience that she was unable to find a fairly 
decent number of shoppers in any one of the stores. One 
store had about twice as many wandering about as did an- 
other, but there w:as explanation of this in the fact that the 
greater number of the "shoppers" hunted in trios. In fact, 
Monday night could not be said to show a strong desire as 
far as their spending their money was criterion for the open 
store. 

Though a large city and having a number of very excellent 
stores, New Britain' people do not patronize their home es- 
tablishments exclusively. Much of their trading is done in 
Hartford and this takes away to some extent from the Satur- 
day night buying in the horne town. 

The general working hours are fifty-five a week, and in the 
evenings from half past nine Monday night to ten o'clock 
Saturday night. Several of the stores only keep open until 
nine on Monday night. 

The greater part of the stores give no pay during vacation, 
but there are two which do. One giving one week's pay for 
vacation, the money being paid at Christmas time. This firm 
has twenty-four women, one girl under sixteen, and is very 
well taken care of sanitarily. It gives two weeks' vacation 
with pay, the money being given at the start of the vacation. 
The average duration of the lunch hour is one hour and a 
quarter. The average wage rate of New Britain compares 
favorably with that of stores of similar character in other 
cities. There are no wages under $4.00. 

In sharp contrast with New Britain, which finds that the 
statement it is keeping open two nights because it is a manu- 
facturing city, is its chief excuse for the practice, Danbury, 
which is a manufacturing city and is next on the list in size to 
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Ne^v Britain, keeps open but one night a week and could not 
be induced to return to the old system, although at the time 
the one night a week idea was proposed it was stated it would 
be hard to have the people of Danbury accommodate them- 
selves to it. They have done so regularly and the result is 
that the girls in the largest stores are getting home at nine 
o'clock on Saturday night. Of course, there are some stores 
which keep open two nights in the week and justify them- 
selves in so doing, but it is only a question of a very short 
time when the entire city will have but one night in the week. 
Some open at eight a. m. and close at six, with one hour 
for lunch and on Saturday close at nine. This gives them a 
fifty-six hour week and a nine hour daily. Others have the 
lunch period an hour and a quarter. Some give one week's 
vacation with pay, some give no vacation, no pay; none of 
them has fines. Several of the stores which have seasonal 
work, such as millinery, work until ten on Saturday nights, 
and sometimes a little later, especially- at the rush seasons. 
One owner said that he based his wages on the amount of 
sales, which he thought a good way to do, and he thought 
also that 7% of the amount was a hand^me compensation. 

A few firms work over fifty-seven hours and some close to 
fifty-eight. One firm, employing twenty-two women, gives 
its employes two weeks' vacation with pay; bases its wages 
on percentage of sales in the department, length of service 
and position. It believes in advance of wages for increase of 
sales. 

There are very few stores employing girls under sixteen in 
Danbury, compared with the number in other cities. 

Middletown has quite a number of stores and several of 
them are first-class, up-to-date concerns that are not a whit 
behind those of the large cities. The largest of these stores 
employs thirty-eight women, none under sixteen, and thirty- 
five men ; gives two weeks' vacation with pay at beginning to 
all employes a year with the firm, and arranges for one day a 
month during the summer months for those who have not at- 
tained that period. It opens at half past eight, gives one 
hour and a quarter for lunch and has Saturday night until 
half past nine. There are no fines for lateness and the sani- 
tary arrangements are unusually good. The working week 
is not more than fifty-three hours: 

The next firm has twenty-four women, no girls under six- 
teen, occupies an old place that could be much bettered in 
many respects, and the girls in the store requested the inves- 
tigator to urgently speak of a fire escape as one of their great- 
est needs. This store has a system of paying commission 
instead of wages, and pays wages and commission also. The 
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employes have generally been with it quite a while and they 
say they are satisfied. As a general thing the average of 
wages in this store is very low. It gives two weeks' vacation 
with pay at the beginning, to its help. 

One store which has fourteen employes and in which th^ 
owners work themselves, has all its appliances thoroughly 
up-to-date, and on the request of the investigator the owners 
at once remedied the only objectionable feature about the 
workroom. These men have been very active in the work of 
trying to persuade Middletown to forego the two nights in 
the week idea and were most helpful and suggestive to the 
investigator. It was found that the principal stores were 
perfectly willing to close on Monday and keep open only 
Saturday night until ten or eight, but a few obstinately held 
out maintaining that it wouldn't do as the people would not 
stand for it. This argument is so old that it ought to be re- 
tired to innocuous desuetude long ago. The people of Mid- 
dletown, like the people of every otheV town, are undoubtedly 
willing to help others who are working, and it is sheer 
thoughtlessness which causes many of them to do any store 
visiting at night. 

One firm maintained that it had an agreement with its girls 
whereby it paid them for eighteen full days' work during the 
week in consideration of their labors on Monday and Satur- 
day night. Be this as it may, the same girls who were rep- 
resented as dying to do night work were very anxious in con- 
versation with the investigator to have it abolished. Finally ' 
this firm gave in and joined the ranks of the one night only. 
There was a temporary relapse on one occasion but the fact 
that the patronage did not come was convincing, in addition 
to other arguments that were advanced, and at present it 
* seems to be won over to the Saturday night only plan. 

One of the stores devoted* to a variety business had ex- 
ceedingly bad sanitary conditions in the closet and other ar- 
rangements, and said that a rental of $40.00 a month was paid 
for the place which is very small, and that the owner re- 
fused to make any changes. 

The prevailing weekly hour rate was fifty-five, only one or 
two being less, and several being considerably more. 

There were no girls in any store who were not very anx- 
ious to get the Monday night closing general, and some were 
very anxious to do no work on Saturday nights. 

Middletown is noticeable for the small number of married 
wom^n who are working in the stores, there being less here 
than in any city in the state. 

A very peculiar condition existed in one of the stores in 
Norwich. It is otherwise fairly well appointed but there is 
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no toilet anywhere in fair distance of the store without going 
to that in the hotel adjoining. This was the chief grievance 
of the girls who stated they would rather have that remedied 
than receive more wages. There are two weeks' vacation 
with pay. Lunch hour is only one hour and the weekly time 
of work is fifty-six, keying open on Wednesday nights until 
nine and on Saturdays until ten. There was also a demand 
for one night in the week only. No girls under sixteen em- 
ployed. 

One firm, having nine employes, several members of the 
owner's family also working, opens at quarter past eight and 
closes at six, save on Wednesday and Saturday nights, when 
the hours are half past nine and ten. It has fifty-eight work- 
ing hours a week and allows only one hour for lunch. It 
gives one week's vacation with pay at start. The wages in 
this firm are not sufficiently high for the amount of work that 
the girls do. Working under the same conditions and privi- 
leges, the employes of a second store with the same number 
of women have a half hour shorter work in the week. Neither 
store employs anyone under sixteen. 

The general opening hour is quarter past eight and the 

closing, Wednesday at half past nine, and Saturday ten p. m. 

There are many stores like these mentioned above which 

need not be separately catalogued. Girls are uniform in lik- 

. ing more wages and desiring the Saturday night work only. 

The two stores employing the most help in Norwich have 
respectively forces of fifty-eight and forty women, none under 
sixteen. The treatment of the help is good and while the 
wage scale is not as high as some of the employes feel it 
should be, it is not as low as in some other establishments. 
The same hours prevail. The accommodations are good and 
the girls stated there was no objection to them sitting any 
time they liked, provided they did not keep customers wait- 
ing. One of these firms heartily favors the one night idea 
and the other is noted for doing much that is good and could 
undoubtedljr be brought to see that this would be a direct 
and appreciated benefit to wage earners who are honestly en- 
titled to such concessions. The same conditions that operate 
to make night work harmful and unnecessary in other cities 
prevail in Norwich and it is unnecessary to recapitulate them. 
It is simply the fear of not "suiting the people" that is offered 
as an excuse. This is, merely, of course that no one is will- 
ing to take the initiative. It will have to be all at once. 

New London, with which Norwich has been in friendly ri- 
valry for many years, and which has a number of manufac- 
tories employing both men and women, had no difficulty 
about voluntarily adopting the one night a week schedule 
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several years ago, and has done exceedingly well under it, 
notwithstanding the fact that there are scores of small stores 
which keep open evenings in the week. The merchants who 
made the agreement to keep open but one evening are exceed- 
ingly satisfied and nothing would persuade them to return to 
the old form. • 

There are many stores in the town, all doing a good busi- 
ness, as they have a large area from which to draw, in addi- 
tion to the summer trade they receive from the colonists on 
the east and west banks of the Thames. The stores are well 
equipped as far as goods go and although many of them are* 
situated in old buildings, the lessees have done their best to 
overcome the defects. This is one reason why some of the 
sanitary conditions, although passable, might be greatly im- 
proved. 

One millinery store does not open until half past eight and 
sometimes closes at half past five. It gives its workers good 
pay and tries to keep them on all through the dull season, 
which is usually short in this store. The proprietor of this 
store contributed a remark on the long hour working ques- 
tion which is worth repeating. He said that he was willing 
to make money, but not at the expense of his health and en- 
joyment, and he believed that when he worked eight hours a 
day he was doing his share. 

The largest store employs forty-eight women, nine men 
and no girls under sixteen. It has about one seat for four 
employes and does not object to their using them when no 
one is waiting for attention. It is in an old building and 
when the investigator went there, the conditions were very 
bad sanitarily. Frequent' complaint has been made of, the in- 
adequate closet accommodations and th^ir situation but the 
firm was very ready and willing to malce changes when re- 
quested and has a complete equipment of up-to-date sanita- 
tion, having made extensive and expensive improvements. 

It gives its employes two weeks' vacation with pay, giving 
the latter at the time the vacation begins. It opens at eight 
and closes at six, with a working week of fifty-five hours. 
On Saturday night it keeps open until ten o'clock. 

There are a number of stores in New London, aggregating 
about six or eight employes, doing a good business, and pay- 
ing some of them as high as $11.00 and $12.00 to their women 
employes, none of them less than $4.00, except in one 
case where a helper gets $3.00. The treatment of the help is 
uniformly good and there was no complaint except that 
everyone would like to have the store open at half past eight 
instead of eight, and also wanted an increase in wages. 
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Wage increase is slow and there is pretty, much a uniform 
compensation for the same grades of work. 

The second largest store in the city employs thirty-six 
women, none under sixteen, and twenty-one men and boys. 
It gives two weeks' vacation with one week's pay, works 
fifty-five and one-half hours weekly, has a lunch period of one 
hour and a quarter, and generally treats its help well, there 
being no complaint save on the score of the closets which 
have very old-fashioned plumbing and are anything but what 
the reputation of the firm should have. However, the latter 
states that it is not to blame as it is the owners of the build- 
ing who are responsible. There is no question but that all 
the defects will be remedied. 

There are very few of the employes in the store living in 
boarding houses, nearly all having parents and relatives with 
whom they make their homes. Those who do live in a 
boarding house pay about $4.00 a week, and the general con- 
tribution of the girls to the home fund is from $3.50 to $4.00 
a week. There are also* comparatively few married women 
working. 

During the summer of 1914 an endeavor was made to have 
the stores close one afternoon a week during the summer 
months, but it was not successful for the reason that there 
is a large summer trade coming from the Pequot Colony, 
East Lyme, and various summer places along the shore, and 
from Eastern Point, and it would scarcely be right to the 
merchants, who, as a rule, pav a high rental, to lose the 
business. This was the reason for the non-success. Your 
investigator was appealed to and she suggested that each firm 
let one of its girls off once a week in rotation and thus give 
them a chance. One firm carried out the suggestion with 
great satisfaction to the help and pleasure to itself,. and there 
is no doubt but that this coming summer will see the, more 
general adoption of the plan. 

There is no place like a Y. W. C. A. or Sisters of the Holy 
Ghost building, where girls who have to work for moderate 
wages can get mediiiiti good fare and accommodations with 
several advantages. 

The investigator was asked to go to Wallingford during 
the early summer and did so, finding that the town had a few 
stores all working two nights in a week and occasionally 
three. None of them were very good as to ventilation and 
toilets and the average wage was under that of other places. 

The principal store in Willimantic employs twenty-four 
women and fourteen men in eight departments and has no 
girls under sixteen working, pays one week's time during va- 
cation, giving it at the start. It keeps open on Friday and 
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Saturday evenings until nine and half past nine and has a 
working week of fifty-six and one-half hours. Its wage list 
compares favorably with other stores of its size in larger 
cities. The firm believes in basing the wages of the em- 
ployes on efficiency. 

Willimantic believes in keeping open two nights a week 
and some of the places keep open every night. There is 
really no reason why the schedule could not be changed to 
one night, especially as the town is situated at such a dis- 
tance from its largest neighbor, Norwich, that people would 
not leave it to go shopping evenings and there is jio danger 
of trade being lost. 

Stamford has a number of up-to-date stores. One of these 
ettiploys thirty-two women and twelve men in eight de- 
partments and has never had anyone under sixteen. It be- 
lieves in giving a decent wage at beginning; and its lowest is 
$6.00. It gives one week's pay and two week's vacation in 
summer to all its employes of one year, and just after Christ- 
mas gives two weeks' vacation with {)ay to all who have been 
in the store for five years. It is remarkably fortunate in hav- 
ing a large percentage of its employes a long time in service. 
It keeps open but one night in the week and works fifty-four 
hours a week, opening at half past eight in the morning with 
an hour for lunch. 

Several of the stores which keep open two nights in the 
week, working fifty-six hours a week, say that they would be 
willing to close Monday night and are only keeping open be- 
cause the public want .them. The employes say that the 
public does not want them and the proprietors themselves de- 
sire to keep open. Six stores keep open two nights a week. 

The second store in size in Stamford employs twenty-two 
women and six men, no girls under sixteen, and believes that 
it is a wise policy not to have anyone in its employ who has 
not experience. It keeps open but one night in the week. 
Nearly all the stores give one week's vacation with pay. 
Mostly all of them could be improved sanitarily. 

Norwalk and South Norwalk have about a dozen stores and 
they generally are governed by the same rules as to keeping 
open two nights in the week. The largest store has eighteen 
women employes, it is situated in an old-fashioned wooden 
building and could be improved in many ways. The wages 
are fairly good and the treatment of the help by the employer 
very good. The next has thirteen women, and like the first, 
works on Monday and Saturday night. The majority of the 
stores give one week's vacation with pay and they all work 
at least fifty-five hours a week. They have no fine system. 
Neither in Norwalk or Stamford is there that provision for 
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the comfort of the workers in the shape of rest rooms that 
could be easily made and would result in much good to all. 

They also have no system of sick benefit and very few of 
the clerks have protection in the form of belonging to socie- 
ties giving sick or death benefits, or possessing any form of 
insurance. While it is noticeable that the men in the stores 
try to have some protection, it is remarkable how few of the 
women endeavor to save in this way. 

South Manchester has several stores of which the largest is 
a comparatively new one. As far as equipment and appli- 
ances go, there is nothing to be imprqved. It has sixteen 
women, none under sixteen and three men in its employ. To 
those employes who have been a year with the firm it gives 
one week's vacation with pay. The firm keeps open every 
night in the week. Three nights it closes at quarter past six, 
and three nights at nine, thus making a working week of 
fifty-eight hours. ^ 

Another Manchester firm works from eight in %he morning 
until six at night with one hour for lunch ; three nights in the 
week and the other three nights until nine, allowing one hour 
for supper each evening; that gives the firm a working week 
of sixty hours. This is two hours more than the law allows. 
The surroundings of the help in this store are good. 

Derby, which is quite a clean and attractive little city has 
a couple of exceedingly good stores and several that are like 
the usual grade found in towns of its size. The largest store 
has twenty-seven departments with thirty women and twelve 
men and no girls under sixteen. It opens at eight and closes 
at six, except on Wednesday and Saturday nights when the 
closing hours are half past nine and ten respectively. The 
lunch, hour is one and a half hours. There are two weeks' 
vacation with pay at the beginning. 

The next store has eight women and three men and closes 
at the same time. It gives one week's pay at vacation and 
works fifty-six and one-half hours a week. 

It does not seem necessary to have the two nights a week 
in Derby. The clerks do not want it and the people would 
be willing to do their trading on one night. The keeping 
open until ten on Saturday night might be changed to nine 
with much aid to the girls and no pecuniary loss to the firms. 
The investigator spent some time in Derby and found that 
many fully agreed with this opinion. 

The girls who work in the stores nearly all live home and 
their expenses are consequently less than if they were board- 

Derby's neighbor, Ansonia, is another manufacturing town 
which believes in the two nights a week until half past nine 
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and ten, and from eight in the morning until quarter past six: 
the rest of the time. 

The principal store has twenty-nine women, no girls under 
sixteen, gives two weeks' vacation with pay, paid on the re- 
turn from the vacation. The equipment of the store is not 
specially good, being very old, and the girls generally would 
like only one evening in the week, more pay, and the leaving- 
ofl of the extra quarter of an hour the four nights of the week. 
They work fifty-seven and one-half hours a week. 

The same conditions characterize the other stores in the 
town as to hours. Tlje same statement is made that it is im- 
possible in a town where manufacturing employes live to 
close, but the working people are not seen in the stores to any 
great extent except on Saturday night. 

Torrington and Winsted have practically the same sort of 
working hours and have a number of stores whose wage 
scale and customs differ little. 

It can be seen that nearly all the smaller towns incline 
more toward the full fifty-eight hours than toward the pretty 
general fifty-four hours of the larger towns. 

Nine stores were visited in Rockville and it can be truth- 
fully said that in none of them were the sanitary conditions 
what they should be except in one, that having the largest 
number of employes. It was in a bad state but the proprietor 
was voluntarily making changes. The hours of labor range 
from fifty-seven and one-half to overtime, some of the stores 
according to their own schedules when giving statements 
working sixty. All of them keep open three nights in the 
week, Monday, Friday and Saturday. In some of the other 
liort of stores there are women working as late as eleven 
o'clock at night. The proprietor of one of these was warned 
that this would not be allowed and promised to reform. 

In one of the stores the closet was unspeakable and was 
only reached by a trap door behind a counter and a flight of 
perpendicular stairs without any handrail. In another store 
the proprietor and all the clerks had to go out the front* door, 
turn down into an alley into the back yard and into a lumber 
yard, and th^ce into the cellar of an old building where an 
antiquated closet was situated. The owners of the property 
appeared to think they were immune from all law of any kind. 

Meriden has in its two chief stores the equal of any in the 
state as far as equipment, management, and consideration for 
help is concerned. In both the arrangements are good and 
the hours are less than the fifty-eight limit. It would be un- 
fair to make any comparison in favor of one as against the 
other. The only thing is the working two nights a week, Fri- 
day and Saturday, and those two in succession. It was 
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Stated it was necessary to have the two nights but if the en- 
tire city were compelled to observe one night and so were aH 
the other cities, Meriden would be at no disadvantage. Its 
peculiar situation, half way between New Haven and Hart- 
ford, is said to divert trade to each of those towns, but home 
patronage ought to be the motto of the town's people as far 
as the fine grade and variety of these stores are factars. 

The most of the employes in these concerns favor a form 
of saving, especially the Building and Loan Association. The 
average length of service is remarkable. 

The other stores vary in degrees as regard for help ; some 
being considerate and others working them to the limit. In 
all respects they are the average class of stores such as is 
found in all cities of Meriden's size. 

In its Y. W. C. A. it has a remarkably fine aid for working 
girls. 

Greenwich has much the same conditions as Stamford. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SOME STORIES OF WOMEN WORKERS. 

These stories are selected from the interviews in Hartford, 
New Haven, Bridgeport and Waterbury, with one or two 
from Meriden, Middletown, New Britain, New London and 
Norwich. 

"I have worked ever since my husband died to support my- 
self and my son. I have $6.00 a week, t got a room for 
$2.50, and a cylinder stove from a Jew for 75c. A hod full of 
coal would last two days. I could take the top off the stove 
and cook everything but make bread. I could warm water 
and wash. Jimmie was six when I lost his father. I sewed 
nights and minded the babies in the house when their folks 
went out. Jimmie peddled papers and went errands. He got 
50c. from a grocer every Saturday. I put him through High 
and he has a fine place in an office now. I made $6.00 in the 
store and $4.00 more from the Jew. He was good to me and 
gave Jimmie a suit of clothes every year. We lived in that 
room fifteen years. I think no one ought to get less than 
$8.00 a week. I am still getting $6.00, because I'm afraid 
someone else will get my job if I ask for a raise." 

"I am eighteen. I am a Russian Jew, and have been work- 
ing for seven years. For three I have worked here and for 
the rest at home. I can make pants as good as any man. I 
made them when I was twelve. I get $6.00, I give it all to my 
father. My father does not work any more. We have five 
working in our family, there are eleven children besides. My 
father gives me $2.00 a week to buy my clothes and every- 
thing. I can't do it. Some day when I can save I am going 
to run away to New York. A girl, to be decent, ought to 
have $8.00 a week." 

M. L., aged twenty-six, receives $9.00 a week, pays $4.50 
for board to her family, $1.20 a week for carfare; twenty-five 
cents Saturday night for lunch ; forty cents a month for a sick 
benefit association, thus paying out $6.35 a week, leaving her 
$2.65 a week for clothing, dental work, and amusement. 
Makes all her own clothes nights. Says she cannot save a 
penny. Has beien working ten years and has been raised 
three times in wages. 
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"I was fifteen last December. My father is dead. I get 
$2.50 which I give to my mother. She makes Aunt Kate's 
dresses over for me. I wish I had some money to spend, ten 
cents of my own to go to the movies. We met a man once 
who was going to take five of us. My mother wouldn't let 
me go. I don't have no good times. We can't get no money 
because they ain't making no money." 

"I am^ sixteen over. My father is dead and my mother is 
married again. We have four others working. I get $3.50. 
I was raised once since I came in. My nj^ther makes my 
clothes. She gives me ten cents'to go to the movies twice a 
week. I wish we didn't have to go into work until half past 
eight." 

"I am thirty-four years old and receive $18.00 a week in the 
cloak department. It takes $10.00 to pay my board and car 
fare and I find I can't save hardly anyfliing on the rest. I 
have to dress well. I get clothing at a discount from the 
store. I have an endowment insurance and will take another 
one as it is the only way I can save. I think women need 
more money to live on than a man. I am sorry for the kids 
that have to work, they ought to be home. I do my own 
laundry and make all my clothing except- suits." 

**When I get through nights I go to bed. 1 am too tired to 
go out. I am a bundle girl and stand all day. You ought to 
see my ankles swell. I get $3.50. No, I didn't ask for more 
for it wouldn't be any use. I wish you would ask them not 
to take orders so late because it keeps us awful busy, and 
folks could buy some in the mornings if they had a mind to." 
"Yes, there are seats but you dassen't sit in 'em. Your 
head would be looked off of you. The counters in the middle 
of the store is just awful. I stand so much my stomach gets 
sore. My mother has knit me a bandage to wear. I get 
$4.00, and pay $2.50 for my board, sixty cents for dinner-time 
car fare because I'd get fined if I was late; the rest of it 
clothes me ; I don't get bought clothes ; I keep my eyes open 
and get remnants and my mother makes them ; my two front 
teeth are rotten; I'm going to skimp to get them fixed. I 
ought to be able to next spring." 

"They've got an anniversary of something about every 
month. How many customers do you think I waited on to- 
day? 102. Sixty-seven bought something. I get fined 
often because I can't afford to ride. They'll take your time 
though. Some nights the whistle doesn't blow until five min- 
utes past six. You can't take anything out of the store with- 
out it being marked at the desk. They stand at the door to 
see. They don't say anything when you are walking out at 
seven minutes past six, but youM be fined good and proper if 
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it was their time. You can't put the cloths over the goods 
until the whistle blows you know. You can't go off without 
the stock being covered." 

"I have been here three years. I get $6.00 now and had 
$5.00 and $4.00. I was fined forty-three cents last week. I 
couldn't help being late. It's awful. They don't give the 
signal until the last minute. My father works. I pay $3.00 
a week into the house and have to pay for an insurance. My 
father made me get it. It Costs me eighty cents a week, fifty 
cents for car faiife. I think it takes all of eighty dollars a 
year to buy clothes to look nice." 

"I wish you would say that one reason we do have overtime 
and have to work so hard in the millinery season is the 
women customers. I get so I hate the hats I am making. 
They don't make up their mind until the very last and then 
they have to have them just as if they ordered first. The 
men that keep stores wouldn't be half so bad about time if 
they weren't drove to it by the women customers. Women 
customers don't seem to care anything for anyone but them- 
selves." 

"I don't think it iis fair to say that girls in stores are worse 
than girls out of them. I can show you girls in New Haven 
High who walk down Chapel street and get 'pickups,' and 
then tell their mothers they were introduced. I think the 
girls in stores are wonders to be as good as they are and stand 
what they stand from some snippy things that are no good. 
I don't see any harm in having a gentleman friend to take me 
to the show and give me a feed afterwards. It saves the 
price of a meal ticket. Us cheap paid girls gets it, but just 
look after some of the old hens that are in with the bosses 
and queening it around." 

"Four of tis co-operate. We got a nice flat for $20.00 with 
a kitchen and parlor and dining room, and two beds and a 
cubby room. We furnished on the instalment plan, paying 
$2.00 a week. We own the furniture now. One of us plans 
for a week, we all taking turns. It never costs us, rooms and 
all, more than $5.00 a week apiece and sometimes not as 
much. We do our own washing Monday nights; iron- and 
clean up Tuesday night and do big baking ; we make our own 
bread and cakes, Wednesday night; and Thursday night is 
company night; Friday night is sewing night; and Saturday 
we are in the stores ; and Sunday we wash our hair or mend 
things or loaf around or go out or have company. Ethel 
makes $7.00, Margaret $8.00, me $6.00 and Maude $8.50." 

"I always keep accounts of what I spend. I paid $22.50 
for my winter suit and that was at a discount of 15% ; $5.00 
each for two hats; fifty cents for ribbon that fixed my last 
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year's summer hat ; $1.25 for fixing for my winter hat for sec- 
ond; $10.00 for shoes; fifty cents for rubbers; $2.00 for 
gloves ; $2.50 for corsets, $2.98 for one petticoat and forty-nine 
cents for another; $1.00 for underwear for winter and $1.00 
for sjimmer; $1.00 for two flannelette nightgowns and $1.00 
for one nainsook; $3.00 for cloth for three summer dresses; 
$2.25 for cloth for one winter dres's ; $6.00 for a messaline, get- 
ting it at 15% reduction; $2.00 for pumps; $1.00 for three 
pairs of stockings ; $1.00 for two pairs of silk stockings ; $4.00 
for shirtwaists; $1.00 for handkerchiefs; $2.50 for two slips 
for summer. That makes $79.47. I always have some 
things from last year. It costs a lot to look nice and we have 
to have good shoes in the store. It costs me $12.00 a year 
for my teeth. I get $8.00 a week. We have two weeks' va- 
cation without pay. I can't afford to go anywhere and I'd 
rather not have the vacation but you have to take it. It costs 
me $234.00 a year for board ; $26.00 for laundry ; $6.00 a year 
for sick benefit. When you add them all together, you see I 
have $42.53 to be decent with the other girls, save up and 
meet emergencies. It goes. I don't put by one cent from 
year to year, and I couldn't afford any insurance." 

"My husband is in the Gaylord sanatorium. I am thirty- 
six, have three children. I belong in-Meriden but I find I got 
work here. I got a room for $2.50, I get $6.00 a week; the 
oldest child is six, the next four and the baby thirteen 
months ; I lock them in the room and they are very good. I 
am going to send Albert to school ; I get condensed milk and 
put warm water in it for the baby and children, and baker's 
bread and crackers and tea and butter; we have some mutton 
on Sunday and it lasts until Wednesday ; I buy canned toma- 
toes and we eat them with bread. I do not complain as long 
as I can keep the children and myself together. I have 
plenty of clothing and that will do me. I wish you would ask 
him to give me another $1.00 a week. I have been changed 
from three departments since I came to the store. Some- 
times I get faint and discouraged and the floorwalker has 
called me down once or twice." 

"I am seventeen, I have been working nine months, my 
mother is dead; we have seven in our family. I'm oldest. I 
get up at five and fix up my father's box for him and get the 
breakfast for everybody. I wash the clothes nights and iron 
and cook and mend. ,1 wish I got more than $5.00 a week. 
Father has only had three days at the Underwood for ever so 
long. I get kinder tired standing, but s'posing they sent me 
home? I'm lucky to have work." 
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"I am sixteen. I get $3.00. My mother is sick and my 
brother is sick. I help cook and sew when I get home. I 
haven't had a new dress this whole year. I think that girls 
that begin ought to get a dollar a day. I would work my 
fingers off for a dollar a day." 

* "I have $10.00 a week, and I just can't get along on it. It 
is cheaper for a man to live than a woman, for he can be re- 
spectable and live anywhere." 

"I get $7.00, I have worked here three years. My sister is 
a clerk in the R. R. office. We room and board together and 
make all our own clothes at night. Can't do the laundry be- 
cause landlady won't let us. If we didn't room together we 
couldn't get by." 

"I am forty-six years old and have been here for twenty- 
five years. I kept right on when I got married for I 
wouldn't put any man against $18.00 a week. He's dead. The 
firm is all right. The ones that get poor pay ought to hustle 
and get more. I believe it is all right for the firm to get the 
most they can for their money. Poor wages for others don^t 
bother me." 

"I. get $12.00 a week in the suit department. I have worked 
here for eight years. My husband is dead and I have thfee 
small children. I have a flat with two rooms that about pay 
the rent and I have my home besides. I am going to educate 
my children. I think there is too much difference between 
the wages paid to the young girls beginning and the older 
help. I would like to see the girls get a dollar a day. It 
would keep them straight." 

"I walk from Portsea street, back and forth, every day to 
save car fare. I have been with the firm for sixteen years 
and get $9.00 a week. I was raised twice in that time. I 
help support my mother and sister. I belong to the Daugh- 
ters of Rebekah and that is all, and to the sick benefit in the 
store. I make my own and my sister's clothes at night. I 
am trying to get her through High. I am not able to save a 
penny." ^ y 

"You see the young girls wouldn't have so hard a time if 
they knew how to manage. I am a widow with one little son. 
I came to New Haven from Hartford, where I was in Wise- 
Smith's. I get .$18.00 a week, pay $2^.00 for a flat where I 
have roomers who pay me $36.00 altogether a month; I am 
rarely empty; I do all my own sewing nights and my own 
laundry. I am very anxious to see young girls get more. It 
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is horrid for young girls in New Haven and Hartford, maybe 
other places for all I know. The fellows hang around the 
store at night to pick them up." 

"I board at the Sisters of the Holy Ghost. Why don't you 
ask the bishop to make more of such places? It would help 
the girls greatly and be a great deal better than building 
orphans' home afterwards. I say there is not enough care 
taken of the young gfirls. I make $10.00 a week and get a 
grand home for $4.00." 

"I have worked here for nine years and get $8.00 a week. I 
room at the Y. W. C. A. for $3.75 a week. It is good and I 
can do my own laundry work. I wish there were more places 
like it." 

"I sell corsets and get $7.00 a week. It is terribly trying 
work. I have been a widow for three years and have two 
small children. It costs me $12.00 a month for our place. I 
wash, cook and sew nights. I try to have some meat on Sun- 
days." 

"I have $8.00 a week and am lucky to get it all the year 
around, as in the millinery business there is such slackness. 
. I have to pay rent and run the house for my mother and my- 
self. I have been working for twenty years. I am thirty- 
seven and I was always afjaid to ask for a raise for fear I 
would get tlischarged. I work nights dressmaking and hat 
making for girls I know. I haven't been in a theatre except 
when my friend asks 'me for eight years. My friend has gone 
to Bridgeport to work. I cannot get married because he 
doesn't get enough to support my mother too. I am trying 
to keep up a small insurance on my mother. I have no 
money nor do I belong to any society." 

"I get $12.00 a week. Four of us are working in the family. 
I pay $5.00 into the house. I spend every cent of the other 
$7.00 having a good time. I couldn't get along on less." 

"I get $6.00. My mother and brother and stepfather live 
together. I have to pay my stepfather $4.00 a week board 
and he says that the high cost of living ought to take my 
whole $6.00. I can only get by on $2.00 a week. I am wait- 
ing to have a new coat. I have worn mine for four years." 

"I have been working here one year and twq months. I 
get $2.50. My mother goes out working every day, there are 
six of us and father is dead. She says the $2.50 buys my 
shoes and food, and she makes my clothes. I don't have any- 
thing new. I wish I had fifty cents a week more, it would be 
grand." 
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"I am forty-two. I sell leather goods and get $12.00 a week. 
My husband is dead. I pay $12.00 a month for our little 
home for my son and myself. I do all the work, sewing", 
cooking and baking nights, and thankful to be able to do it. 
I wish the little girls got more. They would be better women, 
they have too many temptations." 

"I am head of the millinery department and get $30.00 a 
week. I pay $2.50 a week for a room, $5.50 for table board, 
$1.00 for laundry, have lunches now and then and have a 
twenty year endowment. I save the rest of my money and 
don't think I get any too much. I think no girl, whether six- 
teen or not, should work for less than $8.00." 

"Both my mother and father died on the way td America. 
I was here first, my aunt brought me from Russia. We are 
five. I get $5.00 a week, pay $1.00 for my brother .Samuel to 
my aunt in New York. I pay $2.50 a week for my board and 
$1.00 for the board of Morin, Neva and Rachel, to my aunt 
here. I have fifty cents to buy clothes for us. My uncle is a 
peddler. I made this from a grown-up dress. I fitted it my- 
self. I cut it out by newspaper to look like me. At night I 
help my aunt to wash clothes and cook. We have nine in her 
family and six boarders. The children make flowers and take 
out bastings in the night." 

' *'My brother and I support the family, my mother and three 
others. He makes.$8.00 and I make $7.00. I haven't had a 
new dress in two years." 

"I have been working for two years. I get $15 a week, pay 
$7.50 for board, $1.00 for laundry; belong to the retail clerks' 
association and sick benefit; have an endowment insurance; 
don't save because it takes all I have to n^ike a good showing 
vacation. I think my department, shoes, very hard for girls. 
I think girls ought to get $1.00 a day at beginning." 

"I board at the Sisters of the Holy Ghost, $4.50 for my 
board; I pay for -car fare when it is stormy and Saturday 
nights; I pay fifteen cents every Saturday night for lunch; I 
get $6.00 a week; I have $61.35 left for shoes, hats, dress, 
everything I need. I cannot affofd to belong to the sick ben- 
efit association." 

"I get $12:00. I am head of the notion department. I 
have found girls getting so little that they used to steal. I 
have a son eight years old and pay board for him and me 
$6.50 a week and our laundry is $1. I go around evenings 
selling corsets and make enough to save a little to educate. 
It means working day and night." 
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"My folks are dead. I am nineteen. My aunt boards me 
for $2.00 a week. I get my lunch downtown every day for 
fifteen cents; I get three rolls, a cup of coffee, and some po- 
tato salad; I can get a piece of pie for five cents and a sand- 
wich for five cents. I treat myself to a twenty-five cent dinner 
when I have some saved. I earn $4.50 a week. I have 
worked in shops but I would rather work in^a store, there is 
more freedom. I make my own clothes and wait for a bar- 
gain for a coat. They give you 10% discount." 

"I get $5.00 a week and I am idle fourteen weeks every 
year. I take care of children when I can get a place. My 
sisters are a stenographer, a cashier and a dresser. We sup- 
port my mother and father. I make all my clothes nights 
and sew for money besides. I get a cup of beef tea for five 
cents for lunch. You get crackers with it." 

'1 room and board at the Y. W. C. A. for $3.75 a week. 
They are good to me. I think they are fine places for girls 
without homes. I get $7.00, pay thirty cents for car fare and 
tvsrenty-five cents for lunch Saturday nights. I have $2.70 to 
do what I like with. When you go out with girls you have 
to treat and some weeks I can't save a dollar. I save every 
week to get clothes. I can't sew to make clothes." \ 

"1 get $18.00 a week and support my mother and a helpless 
invalid of a brother. I think sick benefit associations should 
be made obligatory for it would help many. I am in favor of 
giving more wages to beginners. I understand that some in 
our store get only $3.00. .Is that true? It is not right." 

"Two of us room together, we get the room for $3.00 a 
week. It was four dollars for a single person. It is as nice 
a room as is in Hartford. The lady lets us give j. quarter a 
week and she gives us nice hot coffee every morning and we 
have a dozen rolls last us twice for breakfast and a pound of 
butter lasts' a week for us, or get condensed milk ; we make 
our own tea in our room nights and have sandwiches or can 
.boil an egg by letting the hot water run ; we get sardines and 
they taste good with brown bread ; we buy different kinds of 
Uneeda biscuit; we have lunch at a restaurant in the store. 
Fox's girls have a good restaurant, we go there sometimes; 
generally yve get a cup of coffee and a piece of pie for ten 
cents, or sometimes a stew instead of the coffee and rolls, or 
soup and a piece of pie ; we get $6.00 and $5.00, we don't save 
much but we get along." 

"I think girls working one year ought to get $7.00 a week. 
I have worked two and am getting $5.00 now. I pay $2.50 
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for board, sixty cents for car fare, fifteen cents for lunch Sat- 
urday nights, and the rest has to take care of me. I don't care 
much whether I go out nights or not because I am so tired." 

"I get $8.00. I pay $4.50 for board and fifty cents for laun- 
dry, and have the rest. I buy and make my clothes. I can't 
afford to belong to the sick benefit. I get fined often, it 
doesn't make me hurry a bit. If thev are mean enough to 
take my money, I hope it burns them. 

"I get $3.00 a week. I buy tan shoes and when they g^et 
bad have them dyed black. I get all my clothes made by my 
sister nights. I am seventeen. I have a boy friend and once 
in two weeks he takes me to the movies. I wish I had some 
money of my own. I work hard, too." 

"I am married and my husband works and we board. He 
.gets $21.00 and I get $18.00. We have a good time and no re- 
sponsibility. I wouldn't go housekeeping with any man for 
$21.00 a week." 

"I don't think much of this thing, anyway, and I hope they 
stop it next year. I don't think it is any of your business 
what I get or how I live.- If I was the merchants, I would 
stop th^ whole thing quicker than a wink." 

' "I don't have to work for my living, but I want something 
to take up my mind. I ridd into Hartford every morning in 
my brother's automobile. The money I make I put into dogs. 
I really don't know anything about the young girls in our 
store. I presume they don't get much, but pepple like them 
Isn't used to much and it is good for them, to get anything at 
all. Don't use my name, I hate notoriety." 

"If you go up to the restaurant there is no favor shown you 
because you work in the store. I think they might have em- 
ploye's checks. No one would know and the girls would be 
helped." 

"I worked in the Hotel Taft for one year. Like stores bet- 
ter, though made more in Taft. You had awful hours there. 
I get along on $6.00 because my mother helps make my 
clothes./ It's hard for a girl to be decent in New Haven if she 
has any style about her and don't let anyone make you think 
different. If girls got only a dollar more it would take the 
craving off of them. I've known fellows to hang around on 
Saturday night when you are all nervous and tired out and in- 
vite you for a supper. You'd say no first, and by and by, 
you'd say you guessed you could take care of yourself and 
you'd go. It was up to you after a few times." 
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"I pay $1.25 a week for my room ; its awful but I can't 
help it. I have to put my coat over me nights; I .get my 
meals for $2.50. It would be better for me to go to the Y. W. 
C. A. but I went and there was no place. I wish the folks 
that are always talking would make a big clean place for girls. 
I get $5.00 a week. I have to do without something to get 
something else." 

"I get a book of car tickets and ride in from Glastonbury 
to Hartford. I bring my lunch. Saturday night it is awful 
going out. I am afraid of my life every time I get off the car 
until I strike the house. But I have to do it as long as they 
keep open Saturday night. I blame the people for that. I 
guess if some of them knew the time the girls had getting 
home, they'd have a heart." 

"My mother goes out working every day and my. sister and 
myself work in the store. As soon as we can get enough of 
money, wp will have a little flat. We all live at the Sisters of 
the Holy Ghost. Lots more would live there if there was 
places. Lots of girls have gone to the Y. W. G. A. I know 
lots of girls who won't go to church Sunday mornings be- 
cause they haven't clothes and they need sleep." 

"Were you ever on the street Saturday night, in Water- 
bury? It is something to remember. The crowds go out in 
the street. There are lots of mashers but they are not as bad 
as New Haven or Bridgeport where I worked. Still it is 
pretty tough sometimes. I am so tired nights that my feet 
twitch when I get into bed. They can palaver in the office, 
but don't believe but you have to work to make a good book. 
If you go back, you get it personally. Some days when trade 
is bad, I get so worried, I have a lump in my throat. Why 
don't you get them to keep open only one night, and that un- 
til nine? It would be bad enough." 

"I guess Waterbury is the only big city where they keep 
open two nights in a week. They think they make money by 
it, but we girls don't.. You haven't the heart to get around 
a customer when you feel you are being imposed on. Will 
you tell me, do we get more wages than in other towns? 
Well, what argument have they got? It is a shame." 

"The way it is in Waterbury, the girls have no backbone. 
They chew but they won't say anything to the bosses. There 
is always some favor currying too. I have, heard girls say 
they thought it was right to work two nights in a week. 
Maybe they got their wages raised and maybe they didn't. I 
think the girls in our office are nice but one is sassy." 
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"I would rather have only one night a week than another 
dollar a week. It would help a great deal." 

"I remember seeing you come in and lay down the law last 
winter. This store was so rotten when you came that you 
could smell it out on the sidewalk. Did anyone ever make 
them clean up before you did? They are fair now. They 
treat ypu good enough only for the wages and two nights a 
week." 

"There was a nice, tall, dark lady came in here and made 
the boss put up that time card. He told her we had an hour 
and a half for lunch. We only have an hour and a quarter. 
Can't you make him live up to what's on the card? 

"You see Waterbury is so far from other towns, that we 
can't go to them for work, and they have us there about the 
hours. None of the girls want such hours, otherwise, I think 
our store is all right." 

"I get $4.00 and my sister $7.00 a week. We pay $3.50 for 
board and I pay my sister's carfare. It costs $1.20 apiece for 
carfare each week. Mother makes our clothes so that we can 
go out evenings. She works very hard for us. We get 10% 
reduction when we buy them in the store." 

"Four of us co-operate. We started it only four months ago 
when our landladies went up on us for the high cost of living. 
We have a regular dinner with meat and potatoes every night. 
Whenjive buy meat we get the trimmings and make soup. It 
is good for two days and very filling. We get $7.00 each of 
us, and co-operating we save $2.50 a week." 

"I get $6.00. I paid $3.00 for board, biit father says he can't 
afford it and I pay $4.00 now and do my own laundry and 
sewing. I have to pflan to get my clothes. I have no friend 
and I haven't been inside a theatre for six months. I am go- 
ing Thanksgiving night." 

"Wallingfbrd is a funny place. There is not enough doing 
in any store to keep you alive. I get $6.00 and I suppose the 
other girls don't get any more. I don't know why we keep 
open more than one night in the week. We needn't, it's 
just habit." 

"I have worked in New Haven stores before coming back to 
Derby and I like it better here. This place is very nice and 
so are the folks. You can have it easy at times and then hus- 
tle when there is a rush. We sit when we like. All but two 
girls live home or in Ansonia. I pay $4.00 out of my $8.00, I 
save some money, about $1.00 a week. I have an endowment 
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insurance. My aunt talked me into it and I thought it was 
awful first, but I guess she was right, I wouldn't give it up 
for anything. Most of the girls don't know enough to get 
one, any more than I did first." 

"He wasn't very polite to you, was he? It wouldn't have 
cost him anything to be agreeable. But it is his way. He 
hasn't been around enough to know he isn't the only IT. I 
worked in Hartford and New Haven and only came to An- 
sonia on account of sickness in the family. They work us 
pretty hard here and there is always someone to see you if 
you sit down. Get us only one night in the week, it is 
enough.'* 

"Wages don't count so much with us as a chance to have 
only one night in the week. Ansonia doesn't need more than 
that. Put it strong. It would be nice if we had a rest room 
like they have other places, wouldn't it?" 

"They keep what hours they like in Rockville in some 
stores. This is a nice store and they treat us good. We get 
$6.00 a week and live home. But the toilets are awful. Can't 
you have them fixed and get only one night in the week?" 

• 

"It's funny to think of New London going to work at eight 
o'clock and other towns at half past eight. Can't you get it 
straightened out? I think we are the best paid store but the 
toilets are frightful. Can't you hear the water running all the 
time? We ought to have a nice little rest room. -They can 
afford it. Get us clean toilets anyway, and we'll forgive you." 

"Norwich is away behind the times, isn't it, in having two 
nights a week? Our store is for one, but you can't get the 
others*. Can't you make it a law? I'd rather have one night 
than more money. I get so tired for the next two days." 

"I desire to say that I think our firm is the finest in Bridge- 
port. It is always thinking of some way to help us. You may 
know better than me, buf I think our wages good. I would 
like to have Saturday afternoons in the summer time and no 
work on Saturday night." 

"You can't begin to think how the girls appreciate the 
shortening of the hours since I came here last fall. That get- 
ting out earlier Saturday night is the greatest blessing that 
ever happened to the girls of Bridgeport. We got so we 
dreaded going home and we were afraid of our lives when we 
got off the cars. You couldn't expect your father to come to 
meet you every Saturday night. Now it is not so bad to walk 
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nor to ride, and we get home in time to have a good rest be- 
fore going to bed. I have often just flung off my things and 
dropped into bed, Saturday nights before." 

"It is awful hard for a girl to get a furnished room that 
is in a decent place in Bridgeport, that is why some are run- 
ning the streets. It is very seldom that a woman gets a real 
friendly helping hand from another woman. I get $8.00. I 
pay $2.50 for my room; $1.50 for my dinners all the week, 
fif^ cents for what laundry I can't do in my room, sixty cents 
for car fare; about $1.15 for breakfast and supper. I buy a 
lunch in the restaurant where I get my dinner and that with 
some fruit and cheese does me for supper and breakfast ; the 
rest of my money I spend on clothes. I go to the movies 
when I can. If I want a pair of shoes I have to save on some- 
thing this week. I am saving now for three weeks to make a 
payment on a coat." 

"Yes, there are some seats in our store, but Mr. will 

prance up and down before yoH like a mad man if he sees 
you sitting down twice in the morning. He does it on pur- 
pose to scare the girls so that they are afraid to ask for a 
raise. I bet you won't find two in the whole store that have 
had their wages raised. I asked for a raise two years ago*and 
I got such a talking to that my mother had to sit up with me 
all night. There is not another store in Bridgeport like this." 

- "They never had an elevator in this store, and yet they 
think they are up to date. Whenever anyone comes around 
about anjrthing the proprietor walks around with them and 
• they never talk to the girls. It isn't very nice if you have to 
go to the workroom to climb those stairs." 

"I get wages enough. That does not prevent me from 
feeling for those who don't. I wish to say that I think you 
ought to call attention to the fact that there are many married 
women and girls worldng who do not have to, and they make 
it hard for those who have to. They will come and woric a 
half day or all the week or Saturday night and they keep girls 
out who need the money. Besides, they do not care how 
much or how little they get. If they can't get $10.00 they will 
take $5.00. Can't your law stop that?" 

"I can't see why girls cannot use the elevators." 

"They make a nice rest room for the customers, don't they? 
Some of the folks who come in never buy a thing. But any- 
thing is good enough for the girls." 
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"Will you ask them to put a fire escape on this building? 
Here we are cooped up in this workroom, the worst place in 
Middletown, and if there was a fire, what would become of 
us? You see those stairs and that door. That's all the way 
out." 

"The closet is clean but I don't think it is nice to be right 
alongside of the men's. The proprietor says the state told 
him it was all right. Do you suppose you can get it 
changed?" 

"About 12 o'clock regularly I, get a headache since I came 
to this store. The closet has no ventilation and it smells so 
of deodorizer, it makes you sick. Mr. O'Donnell has been 
here and he said he would write to you and ask you if the 
state can do anything about it." 

"There is no other store in Norwich where the girls have 
to go out to other stores or to the hotel. It's awful. I hate 
to be parading like that and so do the other girls. Why can't 
the law make them give us a closet right in the store?" 

"I wish you would tell me why Meriden can't have only one 
night in the week? If you wait for the merchants to do it 
themselves, you will wait forever. Some of them would keep 
open Sundays if they thought it would look right. We don't 
g^et as much wages as in New Haven or Hartford, and we 
have to work more." 

"Come here and look. You see there is no way to get to 
the cellar to the closet except to lift up this trap door behind 
the counter. Isn't it wicked ? I'm always afraid that someone 
will go down and forget to close the door and some one will 
get hurt. The landlord will not do a thing." 

"When the girls want to go to the closet, they have to go 
through the back yard into another building. I have spoken 
about it, but I don't suppose you can do anything either." 

"Girls in Manchester get decent wages as they live home, 
but they would like only one night a week." 

"New Britain keeps open evenings but it doesn't make any 
money on it. You can't get it through the proprietor's head 
though. The only way would be to make it a law and when 
they saw everybody had to shut up, they wouldn't be afraid of 
losing a nickel." 

"New Britain girls know they don't get as much wages as 
in Hartford. But the most of us live home. What I cotn- 
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plain of IS that we don't have any time to do our own shop- 
ping except what we take out of the noon hour. And we all 
have to sew and mend nights and Sundays." 

"Many of us ladies in Meriden belong to the Building & 
Loan Associations, and we think they are all right. They 
asked me to ask you what you thought about them.'* 

"It seems funny to hear you ask, have we saved anything? 
The town would have to bury me. I think it is pretty Jiard 
to work hard all day and not feel that you can afford to get a 
book from the circulating library at night or have any good 
times." 

"I am very well satisfied with my work. The proprietors 
are very kind. We sell to a nice class of trade that is always 
polite to us because they know there wouldn't be any permit- 
ting of anything else. If anyone ever complains of a clerk, 
the* proprietors do not call us up and blame us. They stand 
for us, every time." 

"Our people are fine. If you go home sick you get your 
money just the same. Some of us get presents at Christmas 
time and they have taken in some of the men into the firm. 
Why don't you ask them to take in some of the women, too? 
They give us rides to Savin Rock in the summer time. They 
are all right." 

"I have worked for twenty years to get where Lam. When 
I began conditions were very hard beside what they are to- 
day. I don't see any reason why others shouldn't work as 
hard as I did. Things are made too easy." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FINES AND SICK BENEFITS. 

A system prevails among many of the large stores in the 
large cities which might well be extended to all, and could be 
with slight co-operation on the part of the employes them- 
selves. This is the sick benefit system. At present, less than 
a score of stores have it in operation, but as it is not confined 
to sex, it could be introduced profitably in any store where 
there were twenty-five or more men and women working. In 
some cases, it is run by committees appointed by the clerks 
themselves; in others it is entirely under the management of 
the sick benefit association of the store, composed of the em- 
ployes themselves with no interference or part in their affairs 
by the store management, and conducted on the same princi- 
ples as a fraternal benevolent /association. In some cases, the 
management of the store acts as treasurer or is represented on 
the board. In all instances, however, the plan and manage- 
ment are good, and highly protective and profitable to tliose 
enrolled. 

A connection of at least six months with the store is a 
requisite for membership and there are various grades of dues 
based upon the wages received by the member. Generally, 
the prospective member is invited to join. The arrangement 
is not compulsory in any of the Connecticut stores as it is in 
some outside of- the state and it is regrettable that it is not so, 
for if it w^re a great many would have a protection they 
sorely need at a minimum cost. 

For the $6.00 a week clerk, the rate is very low, some places 
ten and twenty cents a month ; each grade of pay has a higher 
monthly payment, but the highest is generally fifty cents. 
The benefit to be derived is proportionately adjusted. 

In some cases, it begins at $3.00 a week during a certain 
period of sickness; in other cases at $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00; 
in some there is no death benefit and in others there is, rang- 
ing from $40.00 to $80.00. The majority of the sick benefit 
associations do much more than their written rules. Where 
the firms themselves are interested in the work, there is pro- 
vision of a doctor quite often, sometimes the entire hospital 
expenses are defrayed, and as stated elsewhere, one firm in 
New Haven has its doctor visit the store weekly, look over the 
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girls, and if he sees one badly run down, he prescribes for her, 
or it is contrived that she be given a period of rest. 
• Apart from the feeling of security that the belonging to an 
association gives, is another feature which is not to be over- 
looked, namely, the bringing the different individuals into 
closer acquaintance with each other, arousing a friendly in- 
terest and giving some definite object. These associations, 
many of them, have fine social features, having regular^ enter- 
tainments among themselves, dances and good times and pic- 
nics and little excursions, thus furnishing a healthy and need- 
ed contrast to the daily toil. 

Where there are not the sick benefit associations, it will be 
found that there are not as many chances for the individual to 
be cared for, especially on the lower salaries. 

In a few places, it was found that those who could afford 
to save a little belonged to Building and Loan Associations ; 
this was specially true of Meriden. 

A very small percentage was protected by small industrial 
life insurances, and about the same percentage had endow- 
ment policies. These, as a rule, were only found among the 
girls who did some individual thinking and who possessed 
male relatives who had advised them. The older women who 
could afford to save a little had their modest sums in the sav- 
ings-banks. 

A rather curious business which has been of some benefit to 
the working girls of Meriden and Hartford is carried on in the 
vicinity of those two towns and those contiguous. Systematic 
search is made for those who have life and endowment, prefer- 
ably the latter, insurances, and who, having carried them for 
some time, are unable to meet the liremiums and get discour- 
aged and throw them up. The insured are approached and 
the policy bought for a very small cash sum, probably about 
half of the premiums paid, then it is sold to somebody else at 
an advance and the "broker" makes a handsome profit. The 
original holder of the policy is not told of the extension or 
other features which might save it to her, or how she could 
get back a part of the cash she has paid by a surrender to the 
company. The investigator was told of several instances of 
these sales but could not induce the narrators to give the 
name of the purchaser. However, it is stated to be a most 
profitable business for the latter. 

The fine system, which exists in many stores, is a feature 
that is highly repugnant to the girls and that the investigator 
believes the employes themselves take no special pride or 
pleasure in, but have as a necessary check. There is no ques- 
tion, however, but that it is carried to extremes in some cases. 
That it effects a change in the delinquents is^more than ques- 
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tionable and that it does affect their temper and attitude 
toward their employers is equally unquestionable. The ma- 
jority of the tardy will not see that from the time the store 
is open until it closes, the time is their employers', not theirs, 
and they are wasting what does not belong to them. The 
fines are generally put into the sick benefit treasury, where 
such organizations exist. 

The system is disciplinary, no doubt, but personal observa- 
tion has convinced the investigator that it is not corrective 
and that it is conducive to bad feeling and lack of the interest 
that would otherwise be shown in effecting a. sale. Where 
she has been fortunate enough to get large concerns to agree 
with her and abolish the'whole thing, the result has been most 
satisfactory. • At first, it was a little doubtful and the morning 
the first abolishment went into effect in one large concern, 
several of the employes celebrated the clement change by be- 
ing very late. However, the crucial time passed, and its 
abolition is a success. 

Another thing that has been complained of is the charging 
for keys to lockers when they are lost through carelessness. 
It is said the sum asked is excessive. This matter could prob- 
ably be adjusted if a committee of the complaint-makers were 
to go to the head of the firm and state the case as told to the 
investigator. It might be a salutary lesson when a girl loses 
her key, not to charge for another, but to deny her the use of 
the locker. The burden of looking out for the safety of her 
garments would cultivate a spirit of responsibility large 
enough to take care of a single key. 

Many of the stores have done away, and others promised to 
do away, with the fine system. It ought to be abolished com- 
pletely. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMPARISON OF WAGES. 

Connecticut seems to be peculiarly a state in which there is 
no great fluctuation in the demand for labor in stores. De- 
spite the depression generally prevalent, it is fair to say that 
there were not more than four hundred clerks idle in the en- 
tire state during 1912 and 1913. There was a ruftior that one 
firm in Hartford discharged two hundred at once, but it had 
no foundation. 

A determining factor in fixing the wages is the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The supply is always more than double 
the demand in the state. Hundreds of young girls leave the 
grammar or a higher school and eagerly enter the ranks of 
the wage-earner. The store is the Mecca of most, though 
there is a great divergence into the stenographic and typist 
work, where the pay is popularly supposed to be about three 
times as large as it really is for beginners. Still, there is 
always abundance of material for the stores. 

This being so, there is no need of the latter offering any in- 
ducement in an advance in wages. The wage scale is prac- 
tically the same as twenty, years ago. The price of living 
during this time has increased anywhere from 75 to 87%. 
The cost of some articles of clothing has increased and that of 
others has decreased. It might be fair to assume a general 
increase in tKe demand for good dressing or appearance that 
brings up the cost of clothing about 15%. 

The standard of wages for a certain kind of work does not 
vary fifty cents all over the state. The only exception to this 
is the large stores where the heads of departments and the 
women in the millinery and cloak and suit departments get 
more than do similar workers in smaller stores in smaller 
cities. Yet a good millinery worker can command as good a 
salary in a small town as she could in a large, sometimes a 
better. A woman selling cloaks, suits and furs, if she is the 
general overseer, will get about $20.00 in a small town. In a 
larger, occupying the same position, she would get $25.00; 
occasionally, but only occasionally, more. But in the larger 
this sort of place is not given to women. The buyer and gen- 
eral head is usually a man who has the assistance of a num- 
ber of women. 
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Workers in small towns have exaggerated ideas of the 
wages paid to those in the larger and many of them want to 
get out of the home town and go to the city. Very often 
they better themselvles by so doing, as they get more variety, 
really have less individual work to do and sometimes get from 
two to three and four dollars a week more. This, however, is 
not the general case. Besides, the cost of living in the larger 
city is much higher, and the one item of carfare, an indis- 
pensable one, adds up rapidly. 

The wages in Hartford, New 'Haven and Bridgeport, 
taking the grades of work, are practically the same, with the 
advantage a little in favor of Hartford; one store in Water- 
bury, two stores in Middletown and two in Meriden, pay rel- 
atively the same, with the Meriden store making a very im- 
portant ahd helpful concession to its help; Derby and South 
Manchester stand nearly the same; there is not a quarter's 
difference in the wages paid for the same sort of work in New 
London, Norwich and Willimantic; Torrington and Winsted 
pay fair wages relatively; Greenwich, Stamford, South Nor- 
walk and Norwalk do not differ; New Britain's scale is the 
same as Waterbury's; and Rockville does not go so low as 
some other towns, while its highest wage is the medium in 
the larger towns. 

The raising of wages is a great problem. Some firms go 
over the list of clerks twice a year and decide whom they 
shall raise. But very few raise voluntarily, and yet some of 
the best paid women have never asked for an increase and ob- 
tained it unsolicited. There is no general practice of raising 
each clerk yearly. There are clerks who have never received 
an advance and there are others, who, having been given a 
certain wage, have remained contented and worked for the 
same rate for twenty years. 

The Woolworth, Kresge, Evans, Roller and Bridge com- 
panies are what might be called the systems of Five and Ten 
Cent Stores. There are many others, doing business individ- 
ually in the towns in which they are situated. Though the 
latter have not the advantage of being able to buy in large 
quantities like the syndicates mentioned, they are neverthe- 
less evidently thriving, which goes to show there is some 
money in the business. 

There is considerable difference of wages in the different 
towns in which all the Five and Ten Cent stores are located. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WAGES^ PERCENTAGE, PER CENT., AND NUMBER OF WOMEN EM- 
PLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT AND OTHER STORES OF 
THE STATE. 

In presenting the figures in the table giving the various 
grades of wages, care is taken to give absolute verity, so that 
there can be no chance of any dispute. The figures are taken 
directly from the merchants* pay roll and substantiated by 
the personal statements of the employes. No cases of dis- 
parity occurred. 

The investigator has made no endeavor to strike a median 
or an average wage, believing such a result is not only untrue 
and misleading, but positively vicious in its eflfects. You 
could take three people receiving respectively $5.00, $10.00 
and $18.00, the whole aggregating $33.00, and the average 
would be $11.00, quite a lift for the man who was getting 
$5.00, and an advance to the man getting $10.00 and a cut- 
down for the man who was getting $18.00. However, the 
method would be popular, for it would show a high grade of 
average remuneration. It is very much on the plan of the 
United States census, which gives so much wealth per capita, 
but that does not put his share into the pocket of the man 
who is sitting idly on the bench in the park, waiting for good 
times to come. 

It gives a much clearer understanding to show that there 
are certain grades of wages which are popular all over the 
state for certain kinds of work, and to show what is really 
the most general rate of wages, in that it is the one received 
by the most people. And this wage is not based on length of 
service, age of receiver or efficiency, in the opinion of the in- 
vestigator, so much as it is on the fact that a certain sort of 
work in a certain store has had that remuneration fixed for it 
and that other stores have ac<?epted the same, so that you find 
it prevalent all over the state. 

In a consideration of wages, it is only fair, as the deduc- 
tion of her observation and comparisons, for the investigator 
to state that she believes the comparatively low wage of the 
woman worker as compared with the man's is not due so 
much at the beginning to the cupidity of the employer as to 
the laxity and lack of business methods of the woman herself. 
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She never approached and she does not now approach a busi- 
ness proposition with the same direct perception of what it 
means to her that characterizes the man. 

The man goes to work with the definite purpose of making 
it a life occupation. He knows that unless some strange con- 
catenation of circumstances occur that he is beginning to 
work for his living, that he will have to work for his living, 
and not only his own but that of his wife and children whom 
he hopes to possess just as soon as the result of his work will 
entitle him. He has a price on his labor and he won't and 
can't take less. 

. The average woman works because she wants some spend- 
ing money and father cannot afford it; or father has died; or 
father has a houseful and she is anxious ,to help ; or she has to 
really support herself and maybe her mother and little sisters 
and brothers; some have as many to support as if they were 
married; she has no definite idea of the value of her services; 
the first place she goes to, if she is repulsed, she is willing to 
ask less at the next, and when she gets a place she is so 
thankful that she never thinks she may be giving a quid pro 
quo and there is as much thankfulness due on the other side ; 
she does not always mean to stay working for it would be an 
unnatural young girl who never dreamed of marriage and a 
home of her own; but sometimes she does stay working 
whether she wants to or not; — ^because the right man does 
not ask her; because if he did she cannot marry him on ac- 
count of the dependents on her; because after a while she is 
unwilling to marry, unless she can get someone who can im- 
prove her condition. In the meantime, she sticks at her 
work, gets through, never asks for a raise, or if she does ask, 
gets scared and won't do it again, and finally eventuates in 
getting the same salary that she received twenty years ago 
and is glad to get it, and afraid of her life that it will be taken 
from her. 

Above all, she does not organize and does not know the ben- 
efit of a strong association that would stiffen her moral back- 
bone and protect her, and she does not know the value of an 
insurance endowment that would give her a tangible sum for 
the little savings she would put by, year after year. It is per- 
fectly safe to say that the women employes of the stores have 
less practical knowledge about their own needs, rights and 
chances for betterment than any class of workers extant. 

Then there is the too large element of those who do not 
have .to work for their living who are in the stores, — ^whether 
married, divorced or unmarried, and are certainly an obstacle 
to the advance of the young girl who has to earn her bread 
and butter. Married women made widows; wives who have 
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dissolute and worthless husbands ; women who have families 
to support need the work as much as the unmarried, and have 
their place in the economy of labor, but there is much justice 
in the complaints of many that women are working who could 
afford to be at home. 

It will be seen by the table that fcMty-three grades of wages 
are given, ranging from $2.50 a week to ^0.00 a week. There 
are eight at $2J50 and one at ^0.00. There are 163 at $3.00, 
and one at $47.00; sixty-five at $3.50 and two at $40.00; 207 at 
$4.00 and two at $33.00; 150 at $4.50 and three at $32.00; 257 
at $5.00 and six at $30.00; 139 at $5.50 and thirty-four at 
$25.00; 614 at $6.00 and one at $24.00: 175 at $6.50 and one at 
$22.50; 460 at $7.00 and seven at $^.00; 120 at $7.50 and 
forty-three at $20.00; 404 at $8.00 and one at $19.00; and you 
can follow out the rest of the list, observing that there are 
close to 400 at $9.00 and 300 at $10.00. 

Taking the figures, it is readily seen that the popular wage 
is $6.00, for 614 receive that amount, and next in order comes 
$7.00, $8.00, $9.00 and $5.00. 

The $6.00 wage is not given on account of shortness of 
time service, for some are receiving it who have been twenty 
years nearly or absolutely working, and others have been not 
six months. The $7.00 wage is rarely found in a first year 
worker's envelope, though there are a few cases where girls 
coming from one store to another and known to have had exr 
perience, receive it at the outset. The $8.00 mark means 
good service and some time at it, and the $9.00 and $10.00 re- 
wards mean efficiency that has been tested. 

Some of the women have been working for years without 
getting a raise, and some have been raised voluntarily some- 
times once a year and occasionally twice a year. They are 
not numerous, but they make the fact that efficiency means 
increasing the per cent, of profit which is the proprietor's 
test. In regard to those who have asked and been refused, 
they all told the same story that they had good sales records, 
but were told that times or the returns from their special de- 
partments did not warrant an increase in their wages. 

There are a number of establishments which give $6.00 as 
lowest wage, and a few which give that amount after the first 
six months. These will not employ girls under sixteen nor 
sixteen if they can get older. 

As a general rule, $4.50 is the lowest that is offered in the 
smaller towns and often the first wage is $5.00, and stays at 
that figure for about a year. In one town, however, of consid- 
erable size, there is a store where women who have been 
there for years do not get more than $5.00 and the proprietor 
has no difficulty in getting all the help that he wants. 
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To-day, the men at the head of the large stores are as a 
unit on the fact that the higher paid labor is the cheapest to 
the firm in the end, and they are gradually weeding out the 
lower grades and getting only experienced. Nevertheless, 
there are many stores employing the messenger girl, and it is 
these which furnish us with the array of eight for $2.50 and 
163 at $3.00. 

In connection with the wages of these girls, it should be 
stated that they do not do as much work as those who re- 
ceive $5.00 and $6.00, and spend a large part of the day really 
idle. ' However, it seems that the lowest price that could be 
offered them for what they do should exceed the $3.00 limit. 
They do a great deal of climbing up and down stairs even in 
the stores where they are permitted to use the elevators. 

The grade of education is no factor in getting wages. Sev- 
eral of the merchants told the investigator that they had more 
trouble with the High school graduates, who were supposed 
to have a knowledge of multiplication, division and fractions, 
than with girls who came from the grammar schools. In 
nearly all cases, it takes a couplfe of weeks to drill the girl and 
some of the mistakes made in selling and giving prices would 
soon have a disastrous result on profits if there were not con- 
stant supervision. 

The cashiers receive small pay and are held strictly ac- 
countable for all errors of change, etc. This grade of work- 
ers get quick promotion if good. 

It is emphasized by many of the employers that they have 
with them for years the same employes, the argument being 
that if they were dissatisfied they would not remain. In the 
stores making this assertion, the treatment is certainly hu- 
mane and thoughtful, and the men take a personal interest in 
the welfare of their employes, going as far in some cases as 
doing welfare work and providing means of recreation. The 
appreciation of pleasant words and pleasant environment is 
stronger among saleswomen than any other grade of workers, 
probably because of the nervous strain that is on them all day 
of constant alertness to secure and please customers. 

In taking the weekly wage, it must be remembered that in 
some cases it is not enjoyed for the fifty-two weeks of the 
year. Some houses give two weeks* vacation without pay ; 
others give one week's vacation without ps^y; the majority, 
however, give two weeks with pay, varying the time of the 
paying, which is more often after Christmas than at the time 
of the vacation. Apart from this, in seasonal work such as 
millinery, garment making and altering, there are periods of 
idleness which materially reduce the yearly wage. Again, 
sickness has to be considered. 
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WAGES AND PERCENTAGE OF WAGES OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN DE-- 
PARTMENT AND OTHER STORES IN THE STATE OF CONNEC- 
TICUT, AS REPORTED BY THE INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MISSION OF I9I3-I914. 

Total number of women and girls in 163 stores — 5,126. 
Total number for which data and percentages were actually 
obtained— 4.508. 
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NATIONALITY OF WOMEN EMPLOYES OF THE DEPARTMENT AND 
OTHER STORES IN THE STATE. 

An impression is prevalent that the number of women of 
foreign birth greatly exceeds that of women of native parent- 
age and those bom of foreign parents, residents and citizens 
of the United States. It is not founded on fact. In truth, as 
the tables will show, the American bom, meaning the women 
whose grandfathers have been bom in this country and the 
Irish-American, meaning the direct descendants of parents 
settled here previous to their birth, constitutes 69.56 of the 
entire number working; the other* 30.44 covering fifteen dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

Of the 4,508 women scheduled in these stores, 1,494 were 
simon-pure American, many of whom could trace their ances- 
try back to the colonial times; 1,642 were daughters of Irish 
bom fathers and mothers, and some were granddaughters. 
The next nationality in number is the Hebrew, and in sched- 
uling these, the investigator did not stop to classify the Rus- 
sian from the German Jew, but the former is in the ascend- 
ency, being a large proportion of the garment makers. There 
are 640 or 145. In the future, as far as nomenclature is con- 
cerned, it is going to be rather difficult to classify them as 
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many have taken purely American names, and only personal 
interviews can establish the race origin. This practice does 
not prevail to a gfreat extent arnong the better class of He- 
brews who are proud of their race terminology, but it is grow- 
ing with the other sort. 

Germany is represented by 300 or 6.65; France has 128 or 
2.84 ; England has forty-four of .98 ; Scotland has seventy-five 
or 1.66 ; Italy sends fifty-six or 1.24 ; Sweden is represented by 
fifty-four or 1.2 ; Denmark by four or .09 ; Canada has twelve 
of her daughters in the States or .27 ; French Canadians num- 
ber six or .13 ; Poland has not as many during the past year as 
she has had previously, having but eighteen to her credit or 
.4; the Portuguese have eight or .18; the Armenian is not 
working in shops so much as peddling and has only four or 
.09; the Syrians are represented in the saleswomen now as 
in the garment workers and number fifteen or .33 ; the African 
was found in a workroom in New Haven and in Bridgeport 
and number eight or .18. 

Of the seventeen nationalities that are catalogued, 1,494 are 
American or 33.14 of the whole, and 1,642 Irish-American or 
36.42 of the whole, may be reckoned with as a unit and 
largely governed by the same ideas and following the same 
courses of conduct. The English, French, German, Scotch 
and Canadian, both English and French Canadian, are equally 
alert and active and there is little to distinguish any difference 
between them and their purely American and Americanized 
sisters. It is a noticeable fact that they all are found in the 
ranks of the well paid saleswomen and several are heads of 
departments. 

The Hebrew girls working as salewomen are remarkably 
bright and up-to-date in all ways. Those who are in the 
workrooms, while they have some of them been at the same 
trade for years in this country, do not seem to get a grasp of 
American customs and thinking, and the same can be said of 
the Polish and Armenian workers. Nearly all the Swedish 
and Danish workers are saleswomen in the cloak and suit de- 
partments or sewers in the workrooms. They are particular- 
ly bright. 

There is a great influx of Russian Hebrews and of Polish 
women anxious to work in the altering and garment-making 
rooms. They do not care for saleswomen places as they feel it 
would be too much of a drag on them. The knowledge that 
these women, who are very skilful and rapid needlewomen 
and have phenomenal strength, can always be easily obtained, 
is undoubtedly a great factor in keeping the prices of their 
kind of work at the grade that it is. The seasonal character 
of the work suits them also, as it permits therfi to work at 
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home where they always have a half dozen or more working 
on machines in the night, or doing hand work. 

Speaking with one of the Syrian and one of the Armenian 
workers, tne story of one corroborated the other. They were 
in tlie store only because of the winter season, and spent the 
summer going from house to house, preferably in the country 
and along the shore resorts. They made laces at night in 
the winter iponths and received them from their sisters at 
home for very small prices. They found it more profitable 
and more pleasant, and by and by would be able to set up 
stores of their own. 

The Qerman Hebrew and the young Russian Hebrew, who 
have had the advantages of attending school in this country, 
are apt pupils at the dry goods trade. Quite a number are to 
be found behind the -counters and invariably doing well. 
These girls uniformly do not believe in any system of saving 
such as insurance or sick benefit, answering all questions con- 
cerning these by the statement that their fathers do not be- 
lieve in them and know ways of making money faster. 

Besides the Italians who are in the workrooms, a number 
of bright young .girls are saleswomen in Hartford, Bridgeport 
and New Haven, and all of them are painstaking in their en- 
deavors to please their customers. They appear to iappreciate 
the work more highly than the other girls. 

The greater part of the work that the foreign born women 
do at home is making coats and trousers, designated always 
as "Pants." Only the really skilled get the coat making, but 
anyone can do the work that is done on the pants. This 
consists of sewing buttons, making the upturn at the bottoms, 
sewing in stiffening and lining at the waist, putting on 
buckles and taking out basting thread, tacking down pockets, 
sewing in manufacturer's label and hanger. The price is gen- 
erally $1.00 a dozen, and it takes about an hour to finish one 
pair. 

Many of the Syrians and Armenians, and a few Americans, . 
do chain work, making the silver mesh bags that are so pop- 
ular. For a five-inch bag with forty doubles the worker gets 
twelve cents, and for a six-inch full bag shirred top with 104 
doubles of fine mesh $1.30; this takes over two days to make. 

The only nationalities tliat do not make a trade of working 
at something outside their usual daily toil are the American, 
Irish, English and Scotch. They make many dresses or hats 
for each other or work nights to replenish their own ward- 
robes. 

Of the eight negroes, two were employed as dressmakers, 
and the other six were in charge of rooms as matrons. They 
were all satisfied with their wages; four were married and 
helping to support their husbands. 
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NATIONALITY AND PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN EMPLOYES OF DEPART- 
MENT AND OTHER STORES IN THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
INVESTIGATED BY THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF 
I9I3-I914. 



Nationality 


Number Percentage 


Nationality 


Number Percentage 


American 


1494 


88.14 


Syrian 


15 


.33 


Irish-American 


1642 


86.42 


Canadian 


12 


.27 


Hebrew 


640 


14.20 


Portuguese 


8 


.18 


German 


300 


6.65 


Negro 


8 


.18 


French 


128 


2.84 


French-Canadian 


6 


.13 


Scotch 


75 


1.66 


Danish 


4 ■ 


.09 


Italian 


56 


1.24 


Armenian 


4 


.09 


Swedish 


54 


1.20 V 








Kngllsh 


44 


.98 




4508 


100.00 


Polish 


18 


.40 









AGE, NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THE WOMEN EMPLOYES IN THE 
DEPARTMENT AND OTHER STORES OF THE STATE OF CON- 
NECTICUT, IN I913-I914, AS REPORTED TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 



Age 


Percentage 


Number 


Age 


Percentage 


Number 


Under 16 


4.44 


200 


39 


2.13 


96 


16 


5.77 


260 


40 


.49 


22 


17 


7.76 


350 


41 


.31 


14 


18 


6.37 


287 


42 


.27 


12 


19 


8.28 


373 


43 


.31 


16 


20 


6.68 


301 


44 


.27 


12 


21 


t.45 


336 


46 


.38 


17 


22 


4.88 


220 


46 


.29 


13 


23 


6.39 


288 


47 


.20 


9 


24 


4.79 


216 


48 


.11 


5 


26 


5.37 


242 


49 


.31 


14 


26 


3.89 


175 


50 


.04 


2 


27 


3.10 


140 


51 


.11 


5 


28 


2.48 


112 


52 


.09 


4 


29 


3.84 


173 


54 


.11 


5 


30 


2.13 


96 


56 


.11 


5 


31 


1.44 


110 


57 


.13 


6 


32 


1.11 


50 


58 


.02 


1 


33 


1.86 


84 


59 


.02 


1 


34 


1.00 


45 


61 


.02 


1 


35 


2.13 


96 


75 


.02 


1 


36 


.55 


25 








37 


1.11 


50 




100.00 


4508 


38 


.44 


20 









The following table shows the amount contributed to the 
home by the women and girls who live with their parents or 
with a widowed mother, or with sonae relative who keeps 
house for them and herself. No endeavor is rhade to reduce 
the amount left over to a percentage of the total income for 
the reason that the average person, man or woman, doesn't 
care what percentage of his or her income is left after meeting 
expenses. It is not percentage but dollars and cents in which 
they are concerned, and it would be the height of absurdity 
to tell them they had three-tenths of prie per cent, of their in- 
come in their pockets when they want to know whether they 
have ten cents, a quarter, fifty cents or five dollars. 
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Amount Paid by Women Working in, Stores into the Home for Weekly Boan 
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By Studying out this table, it will be seen that 411 women, 
living in rooms and taking meals or boarding, have very little 
opportunity to save anything until after they have reached 
the $12.00 mark in salary. It must be remembered that the 
mere cost of their food and shelter is reckoned here. The 
item of carfare which is considerable in a city, of lunches, of 
the expenses of shoes, hats, gloves, underwear, clothing, um- 
brellas, dentistry, doctors, etc., are all to be met with from the 
surplus which should also be sufficient to supply amusement, 
reading, and some chance for insurance or other form of 
saving. 
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In this table it can be noted that the wage paid to the larg- 
est number, $6.00, is not confined to those who have been 
working but a few years. There are people who have been 
working for ten, twelve and seventeen years, who are not 
getting any more. Some are working for thirteen years for 
$7.00, the next general wage, and there is one working- 
thirty-three years and one for thirty-four years for $8.09, 
which comes next to $6.00 and $7.00, as the popular rate of 
compensation. 
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The number of married women and widows working in the 
department stores of the state is not as great as might be 
imagined from the number that was found in one or two 
stores. There are 216 married women and 140 widows, and 
of these, 155 married women and ninety-four widows have 
no children; twenty married women and eighteen widows 
have one child each; thirteen married women and four wid- 
ows have two children each ; twenty-four married women and 
seven widows have three children each ; four married women 
and sixteen widows have four children each; and one widow 
has five children, making a total of 107 mothers and 262 chil- 
dren. 

These mothers are all of them entirely self-supporting. 
Some of them have reared their children and are still work- 
ing, but the majority are workin'^ to support and educate 
their families. 

Other statistics of interest concerning them follow: 

There are 169 women who have no wage earner in the fam- 
ily but themselves; 411 who are their own sole support and 
boarding; 811 who have one wage earner; 89 who have two; 
1,002 who have three ; 706 who have four ; 209 who have five ; 
and 211 who have six. 



Nationality 


Married 


Widowed 


Divorced 


Total Number 


American 


73 


6» 


. 10 


151 


Irish-American 


46 


36 


, , 


82 


English 


7 


10 


2 


19 


Scotch 


5 








5 


French 


4 . 


2 






6 


German 


10 


8 






18 


Russian Jew 


38 


10 






48 


Dutch 


2 


, , 






2 


Polish 


17 


4 






21 


Italian 


8 


2 






10 


Negro 


4 








4 


Canadian 


2 


•• 






2 


• 


216 


140 


12 


368 



One, Mrs. Harrington of Bridgeport, has since died, having 
been lost at sea in 1914. 
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NUMBER OF MARRIED WOMEN WORKING IN STORES, RECORDED 

BY AGE, 



Age 


Married 


Widowed 


DlYOroed 


Total Number 


24 


18 




1 


19 


28 


10 


2 


1 


13 


30 


58 


38 


2 


98 


36 


40 


3 


2 


45 


38 


42 


23 




65 


43 


3 


15 


2 


20 


45 


30 


11 


3 


44 


49 


8 


16 


1 


25 


54 


3 


14 




17 


57 


1 


11 




12 


59 


2 


3 




5 


61 


1 


3 


• 


4 


76 




1 




1 




216 


140 


12 


368 



One at seventy-five has continued to work for forty-two 
years, but hereafter is to be specially treated in the stores, 
and only has to do what she feels herself able to accomplish. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MINIMUM WAGE. 

The question of a minimum wage for women and minors is 
a serious consideration which the State of Connecticut will 
have to inevitably face at an early date. At the risk of being 
considered reactionaiy in this day when so many states are 
considering the problem, your investigator does not feel that 
she can conscientiously recommend the adoption of a mini- 
mum wage^ law by this state imtil it has collected data that 
will give an accurate knowledge of the actual living expenses 
of the employes in every branch of industry. This data must 
not consist of the contribution to the home or the amount of 
board, carfare and laundry of the girl or woman supporting 
herself, but should be a strictly itemized account of every ex- 
penditure for a year,* that there may be a chance to estimate 
how much it really costs the person to live. It can be safely 
said, relative to those who are living home, that at least a 
third, often a half of their expenses are borne by the house. 
Often the only thing that is required of a girl is that she 
clothe herself, the food being willingly given by her parents. 

We have not, in this state, any conception of what it costs 
the big army of women workers in every industry to live, ac- 
cepting as definition of living, merely being able to get along 
and exist with as few of the enjoyments of life as possible. 
Your investigator has many itemized accounts of a year's ex- 
penditures given her by women in the lines she has followed 
since she started her work, and she believes they would form 
a very accurate basis for work. But establishment of a mini- 
mum wagfe in one form of work means establishment of a 
minimum wage in all forms. The women in the laundry- 
need it as much as the women in the store, and the woman in 
the factory should have it as well as the woman whb is a 
stenographer or bookkeeper, and who often doesn't make 
anything like the wages of her factory sister, only she has the 
satisfaction of holding her employment as less irksome and 
more genteel. 

Your investigator would really like to see a uniform mini- 4 
mum wage law passed by the Federal Government for this 
reason: There would then be no opportunity for people to 
migrate from one state to another if they found there was a 
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difference in the minimum. This has been done and the re- 
sult is an over-supply of labor, injustice to the residents of the 
state and a general dissatisfaction that seriously endangers 
the permanency of the law. Oregon is suffering from some- 
thing of this sort and it has only had its minimum wage law 
in operation since 1913. Massachusetts, which adopted the 
minimum wage at the Legislative Session of 1913, is already 
considering some readjustments. This is inevitable of 
course, for there is no law which can cover every contingency 
arising. 

Nine states joined the minimum wage law ranks in 1913: 
Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Massachusetts. Effort is being 
made to have our neighbor, New York, do so, but it is pro- 
ceeding along rigid lines of investigation before taking the 
step. 

Legislators should not be asked to put a law on the statute 
book until they have been given every opportunity to know 
that it is justifiable and enforceable with justice. This is 
mere justice to the legislator who is too often harassed into 
doing something that he has not the time With his multi- 
plicity of work to thoroughly examine. That should be done 
for him. 

No investigation has yet been made into the stenographer- 
bool^eeping class, yet there are hundreds of girls working in 
offices who receive from $4.00 a week up. They have to 
dress well, eat something, pay carfare and ' presumably pay 
back something to the parents who have sent them through 
the business college to fit them for their positions. 

There are hundreds of girls working in firms that are not 
manufacturing or mercantile, such as wholesale and retail 
grocers, meat markets, stores combining groceries and meats, 
etc. These girls have to eat, dress, live. The investigator 
personally knows that many of them work several nights a 
week after six and as late as ten o'clock. She has known 
them to go back to the store and work on accounts after 
hours, and perhaps receive a bunch of flowers or a box of 
candy for several nights' work of this sort, but no addition to 
the salary. 

Then come the restaurant workers, whose hours are never 
defined but the pay is; the bakeries and other shops, and the 
domestic service wherein both sides of the question have to 
be handled with scrupulous care, but also wherein, as the rec- 
ords of the Department of Labor will corroborate, unscrupu- 
lous mistresses have been for years defrauding the ignorant 
women who did not know their rights until told they could be 
protected through the medium of that Bureau. It had a num- 
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ber of cases in the fall of 1914 which showed the most flagrant 
imposition on the part of women hiring servants. In all 
cases it compelled the offending parties to do justice. 

Industrial peace and tranquility are essential to our social 
and material welfare. W.e make for this end by every piece 
of remedial or assistive legislation. There is no need to-day 
to assume that the Legislature of Connecticut is not willing, 
to do its duty in assisting the economic welfare of the bone 
and sinew of the state by the protection of its law, but it 
wants a thoroughly understood foundation before it erects its 
structure. 

Talking with the women in the stores on the minimum 
wage question, 1,728 had an opinioii and mentioned some sum 
as base; 805 never had heard of it, and would not commit 
themselves on the question an3rway; 411 were enthusastic in 
hoping for it; 202 had heard of it but would prefer a sliding 
scale, believing it would be better for those who were capa- 
ble; 307 said they would oppose it if they had the chance as 
they thought it, would be giving too much to the beginners 
and cut down the chances of experienced help for bigger 
wages. 

There Avas great difference as to what would be a reasona- 
ble medium. One girl getting $2.56 a week thought if every- 
body began at $4.00 the world would be pretty near milleni- 
um ; those getting $4.00 would feel they were well paid if ^ey 
received $6.00; the $6.00 class wanted $8.00; the $8.00 felt 
that $9.00 should be the minimum ; and those receiving $15.00 
declared there was nb living under that amount. The women 
of experience who were kindly hearted and interested in their 
fellow workers were uniformly for $9.00 a week, saying they 
did not think a girl could live decently on less. 

Many firms have already adopted the policy of giving $6.00 
a week to their clerks as lowest. But $6.00 a week will not 
support a girl without stinting herself in something in order 
to purchase an article more needed. It will be found in aver- 
aging up the expense of a girl who is taking care of herself 
that she has to allow at least $2.00 for her room; ten cents 
for her breakfast; fifteen cents for lunch; twenty cents for 
supper ; or twenty cents for the lunch and fifteen cents for- her 
supper. This makes $3.15 for the meals. This adds up to 
$5.15 and does not count for carfare or any incidentals, and 
allows only eighty-five cents for clothing and all expenses. 
The girl is very fortunate if she can get board for $4.00, for 
that gives her $2.00 clear. It is perfectly true that many girls, 
not only the self-supporting class but those living home, 
skimp on something to get the price of hats, shoes or gloves, 
or a chance to go to the movies. One told me she liked, once 
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in a while, to stand treat to the movies to the three girls who 
formed her intimate group of friends, and it meant cutting 
something off her lunch every day the week before. 
^ We have also to remember that besides the adrifts whom 
we enumerated, there are hundreds who are living home who 
are partly, or altogether, supporting a mother and little 
sisters or brothers, pr both, or an invalid father and mother. 
There are many women of middle age working in the stores 
who could have had homes of their owji but they were early 
and continuously compelled to care for dependents. There is 
no mention of these uncomplaining heroines of duty in in- 
vestigation and remedial legislation, but they are fighting a 
hard battle, sometimes harder than that of the young girl who 
has at least the vista of hope before her. 

Comparison of the wage scjile of Connecticut with that of 
the other states shows little dissimilarity. There is very 
much the same wage paid for the same sort of labor in all the 
well settled states, and it is the rule that none under eighteen, 
no matter how capable, shall receive as much wages as those 
beyond that age. The prevailing rates for girls under 
eighteen in all states are from $3.00 to $5.00. It does not 
always follow that the lowest wages are paid in the smallest 
towns. The large cities where there is a superabundance of 
help practically command the wage situation. 

Of the seventeen states actively interested in and consider- 
ing how best to establish a minimum wage, Utah fixed the 
minimum by statute, and the others, as soon as they adopted 
the law, left the latter to be applied, and adjusted through 
the service of labor bureaus in connection with an industrial 
commission or without it; by industrial commission; by 
minimum wage boards. The latter, of course, would 
have to follow the Australian system, which was adopt- 
ed by Great Britain, and have a conference of representative 
employers and employes. This considers every element and 
makes a suggestion as to the proper wage to be accepted as 
minimum. Every industry would have to have this confer- 
ence. The investigator believes that it would be necessary 
in the conditions governing labor in this, as every other state, 
to have a third person, neither employe nor employed, yet 
fully conversant with both sides of the question to act as 
chairman without vote, but power of giving opinion. 

It would be a useless and unnecessary expense to appoint 
any such board until there was prepared all data needed for 
its consideration to be then passed on by those who were fa- 
miliar with both sides of the question. 

V It is obvious that another element into which we must 
inquire now demands consideration: What is the merchant. 
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let US say, going to do who is told that he must accept minima 
fixed by the law? Is he going to hire help as heretofore and 
train them in his store? Assuredly he is not. He will rea- 
sonably decide that if the law fixes a certain rate, it cannot 
expect him to accept it without requiring a certain amount of 
qualifications for the price he is to pay, consequently the de- 
mand for the labor of the girl who is just getting out of 
school, has had to leave school, or is compelled to work 
earlier than her more fortunate sister, is going to decrease, 
for the merchant will fix a standard in his own mind. So will 
every other employer. 

Germany's logical answer to this problem is the continua- 
tion school. Denmark, of which we hear little, has been 
working for years making her children ready for different 
vocations and last year, her farm school in operation near 
Copenhagen, received special commendation by Edwin G. 
Cooley, former head of the Chicago school system, who was 
then investigating European school conditions. 

The German continuation school gives iiot only theoretical 
and practical knowledge which makes the scholars worthy of 
pay when they enter work, but it instructs them on industrial 
conditions, their own rights, their employers' rights and the 
relations that should be observed in case wage difficulties 
arise. The law requires attendance at these schools one hour 
a day for each of the six days of the week. 

Salesmanship would have to be taught, it seems. It would 
have to be taught practically. Some stores already have es- 
tablished schools in the stores and others have employed 
women who serve the double purpose of instructing the girls, 
seeing how they carry out the instructions, and smoothing 
out all difficultiesi — really acting as social arbitrators. It has 
worked out well. There are a few continuation schools here. 

It seems, however, that the establishment of a minimum 
wage would mean the need of an apprentice system for the 
stores of the state. Salesmanship is a real business, a very 
vital business, and it is absurd to believe that people can go 
into it without previous knowledge and in a few weeks make 
good saleswomen — meaning they return a fair pro§t in sales 
making to their employers. The majority of merchants wilf^ 
agree in saying that for a fortnight at the very least, and 
more frequently for several months, the tyro is really a com- 
mercial liability rather than an asset. It is particularly true 
that in figuring out prices, requiring fractions of yards and so 
on, the beginner is lamentably weak, even with a High school 
certificate behind her. One of the leading men of the state 
said that he had to watch his young saleswomen with vigi- 
lance for the first year. 
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To offset the burden of entailing some more expense on a 
state already well burdened, the apprentice system, providing 
for a graduated scale of wages for three months, six months, 
nine months, a year, would have to be permitted. If it were 
not, then in common fairness, the adding of a vocational 
school to our system would be only right to the employing 
class. 

The minimum wage would practically remove those be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen, who are now permitted to work, 
when authorized by the State Board of Education, whose vig- 
ilance in looking after this phase of labor is deserving of 
strong commendation. The wages of this class of workers in 
the occupations open to it during the summer months and 
even through the year, are very necessary to the household. 
The money received provides clothing, other incidentals, and 
is often used to help out in buying food and paying rent in 
widow's families. It would be impossible for some children 
to go to school if they could not earn their clothing in the 
summer time. 

Would not the cutting off of revenue from this fairly large 
number necessitate some return to their mothers, such as the 
dependent mothers' pension bill? 

After careful consideration of facts within the state and 
some study of the minimum w^ge outside, your investigator 
believes it would not be advisable to recommend any measure 
looking toward its adoption until complete authenticated liv- 
ing expense data for each industry it would affect, the cost of 
living for families and the experience of the states which have 
been through the preparatory and trial process are available. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DIFFERENCE OF WORKING TIME. 

By reference to the preceding chapters it will be seen there is 
much diversity of time all over the state. Some stores live lip 
to the law and others are several hours below. Of course, it is 
understood that the employes give the time between the 18th and 
25th of December without compensation. 

Many stores have adopted the hour and a quarter lunch per- 
iod ; others have an hour and a half ; others an hour and ten min- 
utes ; others an hour. Some open at eight in the morning, some 
open at eight fifteen, some at eight twenty and some at eight 
thirty. 

Some close one afternoon a week during the months of July 
and August. There are very few who follow this practice. Some 
close at six every evening save Saturday when they close at nine. 
They are a modest percentage of the whole. Others close at six 
except two evenings in the week when they are open until half past 
nine and ten. Others close at quarter past six four nights in the 
week and keep open until half past nine and ten two nights. Some 
close at quarter past six two, nights in the week and keep open 
four nights until half past nine and ten. Some keep open three 
nights in the week until half past nine and ten. Some keep open 
every night in the* week and Sunday afternoon besides. Some 
keep open until long after ten o'.clock until they are fined. Some 
of them get fined regularly. 

The stores which keep open two, three and four nights a week 
do not pay their help as much as the stores that keep open one 
night a week. As a rule their sanitary conditions and general 
accommodations for their workers are not on a par with those of 
the other stores. 

The latter stores make more money, considering their outlay, 
than do the higher grade of stores. They deliberately aim to 
profit by the earlier closing and they are assisted in their aim by 
people who are thoughtless enough to patronize them, or who are 
drawn to them by the reductions in price offered. 

Nearly all of these stores, one way or another, get in some 
overtime from their clerks. Their workers in the garment and 
fitting rooms and the millinery invariably have overtime in the 
rush season. So, by the way, have some of the workers in the 
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Other grade of stores. In the holidays and at Easter, at bargain 
sales and anniversaries, overtime, sometimes of a few minutes, 
sometimes longer, is frequent. , 

As said before, some of the occurrences in stores th^t are at- 
tributed to proprietors do them injustice. On the 21st of De- 
cember in a store in New Haven, employing about 145 women, 
the investigator heard one of the clerks ask the floorwalker in 
charge of her section, probably, if she could get off at eight o'clock 
to fulfill an important business engagement. This would mean 
two hours less w^rk for her. She had, of course, been work- 
ing all day and wmild be working all day the balance of the week 
and until ten o'clock every night. He was loth to let her go, but 
finally consented, saying, "Remember, this means a third off of 
your wages, Saturday night." 

To a just mind, the difference in time of working speaks for 
itself. The only remedy would be a state law, clear and em- 
phatic. It would be a direct benefit to the humane employers, 
both those who keep open one night and those who think they 
must keep open two or three. It would mean no pecuniary loss, 
for if it were a general law, no one could take advantage of the 
other, as is now the case. It would really not only be justice but 
a distinct advantage. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FIVE AND TEN CENT STORES OF THE STATE. 

The Five and Ten Cent Store is an institution whose popu- 
larity and profit cannot be doubted, and wit# which the other 
stores have to reckon as a formidable rival in the selling of the 
notions, and other miscellaneous articles which form their 
staple. 

There are thirty-four stores in the state, a number of new 
concerns having entered Connecticut during the past year or 
two. The Bridge Company has come into the state; the 
Roller Company is a new venture here, and in addition to the 
Woolworth, which is the principal, the Kresge and the J. R. 
Evans are establishing their chains wherever they can. 

In speaking of the Five and Ten Cent Stores, and the Twen- 
ty-five Cent Stores, the popular mind always runs to the 
Woolworth, because of the many branches in the state and 
the prominence attained by the owner, whose great building 
in New York City, accumulation of European treasures and 
newspaper notice, have made them realize how possible it is 
to become a modern Croesus on the profits of five and ten cent 
sales. 

A rather popular impression is that the employes are all 
about sixteen, or at most little beyond twenty, and the low 
rate of wages is not as bad as if they were of more mature age. 
Some of the women have been in the stores for twelve, four- 
teen, fifteen and sixteen years. 

The role of saleswoman in these stores is not as difficult as 
in the other class. The brain work may be said to devolve 
entirely on the manager, who has to plan to get things that 
are adapted to the city in which he is established, in addition 
to the regular line carried in all stores, have the clerks well 
trained and supervise every detail of a business which 
has a multiplicity of side issues. There are usually two or 
three men who attend to all the heavy work so that the girls 
really have not as hard a time as the saleswomen in other 
stores, for they have no need of exerting any power of per- 
suasiveness, merely complying with the demands of the buyer. 
The patrons of the stores know what they come for, and the 
salesgirl has only to exercise promptness in waiting upon 
them. 
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The patronage of the Five and Ten Cent Stores is simply 
enormous and save for the morning hours, a short time in the 
afternoons, and the occasional dull day, there is little oppor- 
tunity for the girls to sit down and few of them ever think of 
so doing. Some stores have seats in the proportion of one 
seat to three g^rls, some one to five, some one to seven, and in 
some, boxes and stools are visible behind the counters. 

There are 544 girls working regularly and fifty-eight em- 
ployed as extras for afternoon and evening, making a total of 
602. This does not consider any holiday extras. The greater 
part of the employes live at home, 524 residing with parents 
or other relatives, twenty being adrift and supporting them- 
selves. In the 544 regulars, four are married, two have been 
deserted by their husbands, and four have children. The sup- 
plementary help for the afternoons and evenings are mostly 
young girls. 

The Woolworth and the Kresge stores have a bonus sys- 
tem, giving their clerks a certain arpount of money at 
Christmas. It increases for a certain number of years, and when 
it has reached a certain maximum remains at that, no matter 
how long the period of service. It never gets beyond $23.00. 
This bonus system is highly appreciated by the girls and the 
fact that they are to get a certain sum at Christmas really 
counts as much as an increase in wages. As a matter of fact 
they seldom ask for more wages, for by the time they feel 
they can command more they go to another sort of store, 
though a large percentage remain in the Five and Ten, where 
it can be seen by reference to the statements concerning 
length of service that some have been working there for six- 
teen years. These girls, however, are generally bookkeepers 
and receive a better wage than the others. 

There are always many ready to enter the stores; the girls 
who start in working Saturday afternoons and evenings 
usually graduate into full service as soon as they leave school 
and there are others who are glad to get a few days a week 
work and find it here. 

The hours and time of employment will be given of each 
store and it can be seen there is a great disparity in the differ- 
ent towns, while the remuneration is practically the same. 
There are 326 working one night in the week; 177 working 
two nights; twenty-one working three nights; and twenty 
working six nights a week. The weekly working hours range 
from fifty-three or fifty-four to fi^ty-eight. That it is any- 
thing but right to have a girl in one store work only fifty- 
three hours for $4.00, while a ^rl in another store, both under 
the same system, works fifty-eight, is the only conclusion that 
we can draw. 
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The wages of the 544 employes scheduled and their per cent, 
are given in this table: 



Number 


Wages 


Per Cent, 


Number 


Wages 


Per Cent. 


1 


13.00 


.18 


21 


$7.00 


3.86 


2 


3.50 


,87 


4 


7.50 


.74 


105 


4.00 


19.30 


7 


8.00 


1.28 


3 


4.40 


.65 


4 


8.50 


.74 


119 


4.50 


21.87 


8 


9.00 


1.47 


6 


4.75 


1.10 


2 


9.50 


.37 


136 


5.00 


25.00 


8 


10.00 


1.47 


3 


525 


.55 


2 


11.00 
12.00 


.37 


40 


5.50 


7.36 


4 


.74 


2 


5.76 


.37 


1 


13.00 


.18 


59 


6.00 


10.85 








2 


6.25 


.37 


544 




100.00 


5 


6.50 


.92 









As the table indicates, the employers in some places have a 
system of advancing a wage by ten cents, and in others it is 
twenty-five and fifty cents. The amount of work that is done 
in the almost constant activity of these girls, and the great 
number of sales they make in a day seem to justify a higher rate 
of compensation than that given. 

While there may be some question whether the department 
store keepers are all making a fine per cent, on their invest- 
ment of capital and brains, there can be no question what- 
ever of the enormous profits of the Five and Ten Cent Stores, 
for that such profits exist has been demonstrated by the mag- 
nificent outward and inward evidence that has been furnished 
by one of the owners. This being the case, it would seerri as 
if it would be quite possible without any financial embarrass- 
ment on the part of the parent corporation to make the girls 
who assist somewhat in the amassing of this wealth, a little 
larger beneficiaries than being recipient of a bonus after some 
period of service. An increase of wages which would elimi- 
nate the $3.00 and $3.50 and $4.00^ rates would seem no more 
than common justice. 

Especially is this true when in some towns, notably those 
near the larger cities, the lowest rate is much higher than that 
paid in other towns where the girls work longer hours and 
have been a longer time in service. The lack of uniformity is 
not the worst part of the business ; it is the fact that there is 
no reason why such a low scale of wages should prevail. 

The individual managers treat their help well, as a general 
thing, and there is no dissatisfaction in this respect in any of 
the stores visited. The majority of these men are up-to-date 
in their methods and very anxious to build up a good business 
with a good reputation and position for themselves in the 
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community to which they are assigned. The amount of sales 
that their stores achieve mean more to them thari to the usual 
managers. 

As a general thing, the sanitary conditions in the Wool- 
worth and Kresge stores are good, some of their stores are lo- 
cated in old buildings, but there is an evident desire on their 
part to have the equipment all right. 

The Meriden Five and Ten Cent Store employs fourteen 
girls and, four men and boys. It has no girl under sixteen. 
This is its all the year around number. Its conditions are 
good. It has night work on Friday and Saturday and works 
fifty-five hours weekly. The lunch period is one hour and ten 
minutes. 

Norwich is another two night a week store with fifteen em- 
ployes, one girl under sixteen. It has a working week of fifty- 
seven and one-half hours, beginning at eight in the morning 
and continuing until six p. m. with one hour and fifteen min- 
utes for lunch. The store suffers from bad ventilation. In- 
deed, ventilation is one of the problems of the stores all over the 
state. In this store, even without the crowds, it is bad. 

The New London store occupies practically, new quarters ; 
has twenty-two girls, three under sixteen; one extra clerk af- 
ternoons and seven extra on Saturday, keeping open only one 
night a week, Saturday. The manager gave his help a day 
off a week last summer. 

New Britain approximates fifty-eight hours in its various 
Five and Ten Cent stores. Some of them are fairly well ven- 
tilated and managed, and some could be greatly improved. As 
said before the rate of wage is about uniform all over the 
state. The largest New Britain store has sixteen women, 
none under sixteen. 

The Waterbury Five and Ten Cent Store has twenty-six 
employes at the least regularly, none under sixteen, accord- 
ing to the statement of the manager at the time it was inves- 
tigated. He thought it was a more than just act, it was phil- 
anthropy for the company to pay $4.00 a week to the lowest 
paid of the employes. He was the only one of the Wool- 
worth managers in the state who expressed such an opinion. 
It is believed he is not in the city at present. Waterbury has 
another large store run by the Bridge Company, having twen- 
ty-two employes and working two nights in the week until 
ten o'clock. It has excellent quarters. Same rates of wages 
as the Woolworth store. 

Danbury's store with fifteen employes, two under sixteen, keeps 
open only one night in the week, and the manager finds that he is 
not becoming bankrupt thereby. Its accommodations are more 
than fair. 
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Derby works Wednesday and Saturday nights with a work- 
ing hour of fifty-seven and one-half weekly in its several 
stores. 

New Haven has four of these stores and Hartford has two 
large ones. The largest of the Woolworth stores are situat- 
ed in Hartford and NeV Haven respectively. They are well 
kept. The Hartford store has thirty-eight girls with ten 
under sixteen; the New Haven employs thirty-four, none un- 
der sixteen; both keep open only one night in the week; 
Hartford's next store is the J. R. Evans with twenty-eight 
women with three under sixteen. One of the New Haven 
stores, the Grand, gives no pay during vacation which is of 
one .week's duration. It is not compulsory. Kresge, with 
forty-one employes, follows the Woolworth system. 

The store in Torrington keeps open two nights in the 
week; wages same as those paid where but one night is the 
rule; Wallingford keeps open two nights a week, pay the 
same; Putnam keeps open three nights in the week, no more 
pay to girls; South Manchester keeps open until twenty min- 
utes past six Monday, Wednesday and Thursday; Tuesday 
and Friday until nine, and Saturday until ten ; the J. R. Evans 
store in Stamford with sixteen girls, keeps open one night ; 
the Woolworth store with nineteen follows the same custom ; 
both same scale; the Woolworth has fifty-two employes, 
Bridgeport has only one night ; the Kresge, the same city, has 
forty-five girls working only one night in the week; the 
Lynch department store has only one night in the week; the 
Woolworth and the Roller Co., South Norwalk, work Friday 
and Saturday nights; the Woolworth in Willimantic works 
Friday and Saturday nights. There are several other stores 
in the larger cities which have the same rules as the more 
noted Five and Tens. 

The condition of the Woolworth store in Bridgeport was 
very bad as far as provision for the girls in the shape of a 
cloak room was concerned, and the sanitary conditions were 
exceedingly under the mark when the investigator visited the 
store in the spring, but the new manager, who has just taken 
hold, was most courteous and willing and agreed to make all 
the necessary changes. 

It will be seen from the summary of the time and the as- 
surance that if anything, the rate of wages is higher when 
there is but one night in a week work than where there are 
two, three and four nights ; this phase of the matter suggests 
the need of some more equal treatiiient. 

No reference was made to saving of any sort to the workers 
in these stores. The greater part live home and have their 
clothing made there and have to economize in various ways 
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to ^procure what they want. There are also many who sim- 
ply work for the purpose of buying their clothing as their 
parents are willing to support them. 

There are no sick or death benefit associations in the Five 
and Ten Cent Stores. 



NATIONALITY OF EMPLOYES OF FIVE AND TEN CENT STORES IN 

THE STATE. 



Race 


Number 


Per Cent. 


Race 


Number 


Per Cent 


American 


223 


40.99 


Swedish-American 


5 


.92 


Irish- American 


157 


28.86 


Scotch-American 


2 


.37 


German Jew 


50 


9.19 


Portuguese-American 2 


.37 


French 


25 


4.60 


Syrian 


1 


.18 


Russian Jew 


69 


12.68 


• 






Italian 


10 


1.84 




544 


100.00 



AGE, NUMBER AND PER CENT. 



Number 


•Age 


Per Cent. 


Number 


Age 


Per Cent. 


18 


15 to 16 


3.31 


4 


26 to 27 


.74 


• 65 


16 to 17 


11.T6 


2 


27 to 28 


.37 


75 


17 to 18 


■ 13.79 


1 


28 to 29 


.18 


110 


10 to 19 


20.40 


2 


29 to 30 


.37 


129 


19 to 20 


23.71 


2 


30 to 31 


.37 


5 


20 to 21 


10.30 


2 


31 to 32 


.37 


31 


21 to 22 


5.70 


1 


32 to 38 


.18 


18 


22 to 23 


3.31 


1 


33 to 34 


.18 


6 


23 to 24 


1.10 


2 


37 to 38 


.37 


10 


24 to 25 


1.84 








9 


,25 to 26 


1.65 


544 




100.00 
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NUMBER WORKING SPECIFIED TIME AT SPECIFIED RATES. 





Weekly 
Pay 


Months 


Tears 


No. 


1 


2 


8 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


1 


2 


8 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


u 


12 


18 


14 


16 


16 


1 
2 

106 
8 

119 
6 

186 
8 

40 
2 

69 
2 
6 

21 
4 
7 
4 
8 
2 
8 
2 
4 
1 


$8.00 

8.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.60 

4.76 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.76 

6.00 . 

6.26 

6.60 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

8.60 

9.00 

9.60 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
18.00 


is 

28 
28 
2 

*i 




1 
2 

16 

1 
9 
4 
6 

4 

*i 


2 
2 
16 
1 

!? 

6 


6 

9 

1 
6 

2 

*i 
1 


'* 


4 

i 

6 

'i 

*i 

1 

2 

i 

1 


• 


4 
8 
6 

2 


2 

i 


8 




26 




'i 
1 

*7 

1 
6 

7 

*• 

2 

'i 
1 


'* 

•• 


i 
'i 

'i 

i 
i 


*i 

*2 

*i 
1 

*i 

i 

i 


*2 

i 

2 

1 
*i 

2 




i 


i 




*i 


*i 

1 


i 


*i 
1 
1 


644 








































* 



















Of this number, 59.93 working one night in the week. 

32.54 working two nights in the week. 

3.86 working three nights in the week. 

3.67 working six nights in the week. 

100.00 

At the present writing, the investigator is in correspondence 
with the general office of the Woolworth Co. and the New Engr- 
land manager and hopes that favorable results will be the out- 
come. Any action taken by this firm will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by the other concerns in the state. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY'S WAGES, 
HOURS AND STATISTICS. 

A report having beep brought to the investigator in March, 
1914, representing that the Southern New England Telephone 
Company was giving a very low rate of wages ; that it required 
its operatives to sign an agreement to work overtime and that it 
was constantly hiring new operators, it was decided to inquire 
into the operations of that public utility rather than another bus- 
iness for which the investigator was preparing a list of questions. 

Accordingly a visit was made to the Hartford exchange which 
was very thoroughly gone over and its workings examined and 
studied as far as the lack of knowledge of that sort of work per- 
mitted the investigator to do. Next the principal office in New 
Haven was visited in April and there every courtesy and co-op- 
eration was shown and the questions which were presented were 
answered, a work of considerable difficulty, taking about a fort- 
night of expert attention to fulfil. 

Wage data, length of service, residence and other personal in- 
formation was gathered for every operator in Hartford, New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, New Britain, New London and 
Norwich. The smaller exchanges in all the other cities were not 
approached, as those taken fully exemplified the working of the 
wage and time system of the corporation. Data was secured for 
833 women. 

The result is presented herewith. It is an interesting .study 
that can be read with profit by all business men. 

In the first place, the statement which started the investigation, 
namely, that the company was constantly hiring new help was 
qualifiedly true ; the company was constantly hiring new help but 
that did not mean it was hiring them to displace others nor that 
there were none of long service in its emplpy. There is a wait- 
ing list of applicants at nearly every exchange and every appli- 
cant who is accepted has to go through a training school to dem- 
onstrate her fitness before she becomes an operator. As for 
length of service, there are in the New Haven exchange one op- 
erator who has been there for thirty years, one for twenty, one for 
eighteen, two for seventeen, one for sixteen, several for four- 
teen, thirteen, twelve and ten, and scores who have covered five, 
four, three and two years* service. 
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An appKcant for a position if accepted is sent to the training^ 
school where she is given a course covering forty-eight hours. If 
she qualifies, she is put to work on a forty-eight-hour a week 
minimum schedule at a wage of more than a dollar a day. At 
the expiration of three months* service she is advanced forty-eight 
cents a week ; at seven months, she is advanced the same amount 
again, and again at the beginning of the second year, until at 
eighteen months* service she has received an advance of $1.98 
since she entered, and this remains the maximum rate for an or- 
dinary operator unless she chooses to qualify for the toll service. 
If she does, she enters the instruction school, receiving her pay 
all the while, until she is full fledged and has passed through all 
the graduations, when she receives for her forty-eight hours* 
Work about a dollar more a week than the local operator. The 
supervisor gets $1.92 a week more than the toll operator and the 
instructor gets more than the supervisor. 
• The wages range from $6.24 to $11.04, weekly. 

There are, of course, besides the girls who are receiving the 
automatic advances in pay, many who earn more. 

The minimum working time for an operator is forty-eight 
hours, sometimes it is fifty-four, and occasionally, in time of 
emergencies, it rises to even sixty-three. The working hours are 
divided into tricks of eight hours for a day trick and no half 
trick constitutes less than five hours. Operators are regularly re- 
quired to take a relief period of ten minutes in the middle of each 
trick. In Hartford, it is fifteen minutes on account of the dis- 
tance between the operating room and quarter^ They may at 
any time leave the room on request to a woman supervisor. 

The interval between halves of tricks varies from one to four 
hours, according to tlie requirements of local business. From 
seventy to eighty per cent, of the intervals are from one to two 
hours jn lengtli. 

Operators are assigned to tricks on a rotating basis. If she 
works a late day trick one week, the next week "she will be as- 
signed an early day trick, and the following, the late one again. 
To illustrate : If an operator works one week on a trick covering 
from ten a. m. and from four to nine p. m., the next week she 
will work from seven to eleven a. m. and from one to five p. m. 

Sunday tricks are assigned on a similar rotating basis so that 
each operator works every other or every third Sunday, accord- 
ing to the size of the force. Each operator working on Sunday 
has a day oflF the following week. 

The night tricks are from ten to .seven a. m., and the night op- 
erators work six nights a week. The low normal traffic of the 
night gives them considerable leisure time. They are not per- 
mitted to enter or leave the building during the night. 
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Owing to the necessity for continuous telephone service it is 
impossible for the operators to get off each holiday. All of them 
receive two weeks' vacation, one week with pay, usually g^ven in 
advance. 

Briefly, it can be seen that the telephone worker starts with 
over a dollar a day and can work herself up to nearly $12 a week 
if she so desires. This is solely considering the traffic depart- 
ment. The wages in the headquarters and business office are 
similar to those paid to such forces everywhere. 

Work in either of the latter gives considerably shorter time 
than in some places, as the hours are from eight to five, frcmi 
Monday to Saturday, and Saturdays from eight to one. Over- 
time work in the traffic section is paid for; in the business it 
is not. 

The great feature in which the telephone company excels and 
which other companies could well afford to emulate, is its care 
for the well being of its employes. In all offices a locker is pro- 
vided for each individual. Every exchange has a rest room, 
some have regular reading rooms, and the equipment of some of 
these rooms is so beautiful and artistic that it must be a great 
comfort to the girls, as well as an unconscious toning up of their 
system. Everything is provided to make the place enjoyable and 
attractive. 

Coffee, cream, sugar and dishes and cooking facilities are pro- 
vided by the company, and in severe storms lunches are brought 
in at the company's expense for the girls. In the large cities, the 
operators' quarters are in charge of a matron whose duty it is 
to look after their comfort, supervise their conduct when oflF 
duty, and take charge of the lockers, toilets and rest rooms. 

All the sanitary provisions are excellent. All rooms are well 
ventilated and an hourly record of temperature is kept. Medi- 
cines are kept in hand for emergency cases, drinking water is 
thoroughly filtered, and fire drills are held every week. 

Dailjt papers and standard magazines are furnished for the em- 
ployes and in New Haven, Hartford and Bridgeport, small li- 
braries are maintained. 

On February 1, 1913, the company adopted an Employes Ben- 
efit Fund plan, making an appropriation of $150,000, as nucleus 
of the fund to which all interest accruing and other appropria- 
tions could be added. The object of this plan was to pension em- 
ployes who retired because of long service, pay sickness and dis- 
ability and death benefits. It was made a ruling of the company 
on January 1st, 1914, that every officer and employe who at- 
tains the age of seventy years shall be retired from service on a 
pension the month that age is attained. 
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Women who are fifty-five or more, and who have been twen- 
ty or more years in service ; those fifty to fifty- four who have 
been twenty-five years, and those under fifty who have been thirty 
years or more, are entitled to pensions, and can be retained on a 
pension list with the approval of the Fund Committee and the 
President and Vice-President. 

The amount of the pension is one per cent, of the annual pay 
multiplied by ten years, and that by the ntunber of years of the 
employe's service. During 1913, $32,195 was paid out for pen- 
sions, accident, sickness and death. The minimum pension is $20 
a month, but this does not apply to disability pensions. 

This system is Ayonderfuly good, well thought out and 
planned and could be carried out by other concerns with benefit. 

There was no complaint from the telephone employes on the 
score of treatment. Some would like a higher wage and a sys- 
tem of substitutes so that there need be little or no overtime on 
the part of the regulars. All overtime should be done away with. 

That the employes may not misconstrue the terms of the Ben- 
efit Fund provisions and feel that this fund is all the protection 
that they need, it is distinctly stated that the sickness, disability 
and death provisions are not to be considered as taking the place 
of any other protection. It is particularly emphasized that the 
death benefit should not be considered a substitute for life in- 
surance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HOTELS OF THE STATE. 

Thirty hotels in the state were visited and wages, hours and 
living rooms of the chambermaids, waitresses and other employes 
examined. Nearly 300 women were considered. The principal 
and the second rate hotels in Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport 
and Waterbury were investigated. 

Hotels are rather peculiarly situated as regards their relation 
to the working hours for women. The nature of their business 
is such that each proprietor has to virtually adjust his hours to 
the demands of his dining room and guest rooms, rather than to 
any fixed schedule furnished by outsiders. Of course he has his 
own schedule, showing how long each employe shall work and 
specifying the kind and extent of the labor. As a general thing, 
according to the statements of all, they do not seek to have their 
help work overtime continuously. If a woman has long hours 
to-day, she will have shortened to-morrow, and the evident ef- 
fort is to make the. division of labor as equitable as possible. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many proprietors in their an? 
swers to the list given them, put down the average weekly work 
of the women as from fifty-four to fifty-six hours weekly, it is 
often less and more often more. The amount of time that a cham- 
bermaid works one day depends upon the number of guests. 
Same analogy holds true of waitresses. 

Women hotel help is comprised in housekeeper, linen room 
woman, kitchen women, waitresses, where they are employed, 
chambermaids and scrubwomen. In the chambermaid and scrub- 
women class, more than ninety per cent, is of Polish origin, and 
very many of those who have been a comparatively short time in 
the country. 

The wages range from $60.00 to $40.00 a month for a house- 
keeper and her board and room, from $30.00 to $20.00 a month 
and room and board ; chambermaids, from $3.50 to $4.00 a week ; 
waitresses generally $4.00 a week; scrub women $3.50. # 

Nearly all hotels used to have their entire staff of women 
workers domiciled in the hotel, but many are abandoning the 
practice, and letting them live outside as they, say they can get 
more for the rooms which the girls would take up. Even 
where the hotel is willing to have the girls room in the house, 
some of them prefer to room elsewhere. 
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The housing facilities of the help where the girls are roomed 
vary greatly in the different hotels. It would naturally be 
thought where the hotel had a high reputation that its help would 
be well and sanitarily lodged, but the inference is not borne out 
by facts. Some of the highest priced hotels have their help 
tticked away in cubby holes that one cannot stand erect in except 
in the center, and others which have very modest reputations 
have excellent arrangements for the sleeping quarters, just as 
good as far as the sanitary provisions are concerned, as those 
where the guests are lodged. 

A model high class hotel in one of the big cities whose proprie- 
tor is not long from Massachusetts, has its housekeeper exercise 
a rigid care over the quarters of its help and another hotel in the 
same class in another city has a system that is absolutely perfect. 

In many the girls sleep two in a room, and sometimes there are 
two beds with two in each. The fact that many of them are 
careless about personal cleanliness cannot be credited to the hotel 
which tries its best to keep everything right. It is really the 
fault of the housekeeper. In one of the hotels visited the house- 
keeper brought the investigator through the corridors and rooms 
allotted to the help, with a calm ignoring the fact that the air was 
so foul it would nearly make one faint, and on all sides were ex- 
amples of absolute and inexcusable filthiness. 

Out of the thirty hotels investigated, ten employ no waitresses 
and Six have their help sleep outside. 

With less than $4.00 a week on the average, the chambermaid 
who rooms outside, although she receives her meals, is* not mak- 
ing much money. Chambermaids, as a rule, do not receive much 
in tips. The proprietors all state that in hiring waitresses or 
chambermaids the question of tips does not enter into their con- 
sideration. 

They also say they prefer to hire women living in the town if 
possible. Some pay weekly, scmie pay semi-monthly, some re- 
serve a part of the pay until the employe is leaving. Some g^ive 
notice when help is unsatisfactory but the majority simply dis- 
charge at once, as they consider an employe who knew she was 
discharged would prove disagreeable even while working: out the 
period of time given to her to secure another situation. 

Many hotels are divided on the question of women waiters. 
Some exceedingly good ones have them and they are very pop- 
ular with the guests. They get less money and are more depend- 
able than the man waiter. The expert woman waiter is recog- 
nized as valuable. Particularly is this true in summer resorts. 
As for the time she works, it cannot be summed up as at other 
businesses. There was no hotel which placed the number of 
hours at a definite period. 
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Whether or not the waitress could be dispensed with, the cham- 
bermaid is an established institution. The waitresses, except 
where you find a German, Irish- American or American chamber- 
maid, is far superior in personal habits and care of her room. 
The chambermaids who are filling the most of the hotels are such 
recent importations that it requires constant work to teach them 
sanitation. 

The tipping question enters into the element of waiters' wages, 
whether the proprietors consider it or not. Few of them would 
continue at their places if they received no tips and the amount 
of weekly wages that they receive, even considering the fact that 
they are given their meals, would not be a great attraction. 

The fact that the state has been looking into the general sit- 
uation has resulted in a great improvement in the sanitary condi- 
tions and some other respects, regarding the help in the hotels 
and the result is salutary. The investigations could be pursued 
with profit to the employes all over the state. Without doubt 
there are many men running hotels who have delegated all the 
domestic arrangements to housekeepers and are themselves un- 
aware of some of the conditions that prevail. There are a couple 
of hotels in Waterbury and Bridgeport where a liberal use of 
disinfectants and soap and water would be a direct benefit to the 
establishments, as far the help's quarters are concerned. There 
is one in New Haven where either the rooms should be height- 
ened or the occupants shortened, and Hartford possesses a hos- 
telry where a general invasion by hose companies would be for 
the general good. 

At the same time there are hotels in the state which have no 
superior for thorough, up-to-dateness in all respects, including 
the care of their help. 

To repeat, it is impossible to put the hours of hotel service be- 
tween certain periods, made by the law. The proprietor has to 
make his own working periods. He should be watched to see 
that they are of a merciful and endurable length. On the whole 
his inclination is to do all he can to surround himself with sat- 
isfied and contented workers, and all who were met, with a couple 
of exceptions, were not only willing but anxious to find some 
means of betterment. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE Y. W. C. A. BOARDING HOMES. 

In closing, it would'^not be fair not to call attention to the exist- 
ence of the helpful institutions which are the means of giving to 
the working woman and girl safe shelter, good nutritious food 
and a fair chance to have some of the comforts and enjoyments of 
life, such as reading, music, companship. 

These institutions are carrying out a grand and helpful work 
and are doing it in a way that makes its beneficiaries feel they 
are losing none of the self respect and independence which are 
necessary for a good character. By means of a system they are 
enabled to offer the girl and woman who pay the price demanded, 
a low rate, a fair quality of shelter and sustenance, and the girl 
and woman forfeit nothing of their self-supporting principle in 
so doing. 

The chief agency in this grand work is the Young Women's 
Christian Associations in the larger cities. They ought to be in 
every town, for in every town there are some girls to whom the 
existence of a clean, bright and attractive dwelling place would 
be a direct blessing. IDoing a similar work on a very modest 
scale because of lack of assistance, general interest and their com- 
paratively recent entrance into the field, are the Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost, who have houses in New Haven and Hartford, 
where they accommodate a large number of girls and could have 
more if they had place for them. 

In the houses which the Sisters keep, the utmost cleanliness 
and order prevails ; the arrangements are simple but comfortable, 
the food good, the girls are given privileges similar to those af- 
forded by the Y. W. C. A., and the rate of board is practically 
the same.. Many girls in stores who are rooming and paying for 
meals told the investigator that they would be delighted if there 
were opportunity for them to get into the House. The Sisters 
would be equally delighted to have more girls, ior it is their mis- 
sion to do what they can in this way for the material and moral 
good of the latter, but they are cramped for space in both Hart- 
ford and New Haven, and in both cities, considering the fact that 
they are doing a work of great importance, they ought to re- 
ceive more aid. 

The New Haven Y. W. C. A. has not the space that it ought 
to have. It manages to get along through the excellent manage - 
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ment of its staff of officers. The place is immaculately clean, the 
rooms simple and well ventilated and lighted, and girls can dec- 
orate them to suit their individual tastes. During the year 1913, 
the house had 159 occupants of its rooms. It has some who 
have been living there for years. 

The rates for board range from $3.75 to $4.50 a* week. Refer- 
ences are required as to character. The privileges besides the 
use of the parlor is that of the laundry on certain days ; the use 
of the library, tennis court, and every membership entertainment. 
For this the girls pay $1.00 a year membership. Only girls be- 
longing to the sewing classes can have use of the sewing room 
and machines. 

A sample of the daily menu is as follows : 

Breakfast. 
Cereal, creamed codfish, toast, hot muffins, coffee, eggs 
in any form; fruit and cereal may be had for two or 
three cents. 

Luncheon. 
Soup, hash or stew, sometimes chops, baked potatoes, 
ginger bread, tea or coffee. 

Dinner. 
Roast beef, mashed potatoes, creamed carrots, or some 
other vegetable, lettuce, pudding. 

This is an excellent menu for $3.75 and $4.50 a week. The 
management says that it just about* comes out even. 

Bridgeport has two houses, one in East Bridgeport, and one 
in Bridgeport on State street. Forty-t^fro were accommodated 
during 1913 and 168 transients entertained. Table board is $3.50 
a week and rooms range from 75 cents to $2.00. 

Hartford's Y. W. C. A. boarding home is situated on Church 
street. It had seventy-five inmates when the report was made 
in 1913 and of these thirty-three had been at the home over three 
years. The number of people who patronized its cafetaria dur- 
ing the year was 68,259, an increase of 12,570 over the number 
served the previous year. The rooms are always full. The 
girls have the same privileges as are accorded by other associa- 
tions in other cities, and in addition have every year some form 
of entertainment* to which they can invite a man friend. Per- 
haps the best and most convincing evidence of the good work 
the association is quietly doing in making girls without homes 
feel they have friends, is the warm way in which the place was 
spoken of by some of the girls living there when relating that 
fact to the investigator. In every instance each girl who so 
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Spoke said that she wished there were more places, as she knew 
many girls in other lines of work who would be glad to avail 
themselves of its privileges were it possible. 

The Meriden Y. W. C. A. is an example to all institutions 
whether of that association or any other for the character of 
the building, •the business-like management of the affairs, and 
the results it has achieved without resorting to appeals to the 
public for funds. The secret of its success lies in the fact that 
it started a philanthropic enterprise on purely business grounds 
and has so continued it. 

It has a new house with eighty single rooms and a dining room 
that will accommodate 100. This dining room is open to the pub- 
lic. The price of board varies according to the location of the 
rooms, those occupying the smaller rooms, or two in a room, pay 
$3.50 or even less a week, some of the comer rooms bring $7.00. 
For salaried women, business women and teachers; breakfast 
twenty cents, dinner thirty cents, supper twenty-five cents. 

Clerks in stores and young women in factories, breakfast fif- 
teen cents, dinner twenty-five cents, supper twenty cents. Meat 
in some form is served at every meal. 

During 1913, 174 were boarded at the house, of these one paid 
$2.50, one $3.25, six $3.00, sixteen $3.50, one $3.75, one tran- 
sient stayed two weeks without pay ; one for two years had sup- 
per for 10 cents ; many have had a night's lodging, and some sev- 
eral weeks' board. 

The first object of the association is to take care of the work- 
ing girl at a price according to her wages, sometimes for $2.00 
a week, if she cannot pay more. 

Herewith is submitted a representative bill of fare, that of June 
25, 1914. 

Breakfast. 

Grape fruit, meat on toast, hashed brown potatoes, white 
bread, rye bread, tea, coffee, milk. 

Dinner. 

Soup, crackers, beef steak, string beans, boiled macaroni, 
white bread, rye bread, potatoes, pickles, strawberry 
shortcake, cereal pudding, tea, milk. 

Supper. 

Beef croquettes with peas, white bread, rye bread, 
fresh strawberries, cookies, cake, tea, milk. 

If there were more places of this sort, there would be less need 
of feeling concern for after effects.. 
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SUMMARY 



The women of the state of Connecticut constitute a large pro- 
portion of the labor of the state and have a right to consideration. 

They are an unprotected, unorganized and as far as knowledge 
and test of their rights is concerned, an unenlightened class, de- 
pendent on the sense of justice of the legislators. 

They have a large economic value to the state to which is added 
a vital value as the potential mothers of the next generation, and 
on their well-being, both physical, mental and nervous, 
depends the strength, sanity and nervous and moral force of the 
men and women of to-morrow. Consequently, if we take pre- 
ventive measures for the welfare of the present we shall not have 
to spend money for correctives in the future. We shall not have 
over-crowded* Lakevilles, burdened sanatoriums, either tubercular 
or mental, nor degenerates nor criminals. Present day wisdom 
and humanity calls for preventions of evils. 

This report has avoided muck-raking. It might have gathered 
up defects and violations and saved them to prefer public sensa- 
tional charges. It preferred to correct those troubles quietly by 
the individuals concerned. Much was done in this way. Much 
must and should be done. It can be accomplished if the law gives 
the authority. 

While the investigation did not authorize inquiry into child la- 
bor in the state, naturally some scopes fell under the observation 
of the work, and it is an emphatic opinion as a result that a great 
good and mtich saving of tinie and expense would be achieved if 
tfiere were a codifying of all labor laws relating to child labor and 
their enforcement placed under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Labor. 

Much detail might amplify the report concerning the need of 
giving women who work in stores under exacting conditions the 
protection that would put them on a level with the many stores 
where the welfare of the employe is a real concern to the employ- 
er. There are good conditions and there are some mighty bad 
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ones. There are phases also which, while not evils, deserve 
treatment. Clerks are entitled to good ventilation, a short period 
of rest, pleasant surroundings, the right of sanitary arrangement 
which are not shared by the general public as is the case in some 
stores. They have a right to be protected from possible contag- 
ion. They have a right to the holidays which the law provides, 
and which the business men have agreed shall be observed. 
One business firm should not be permitted to work its clerks 
on a legal holiday while the other firms respect it. 

They should have a right to dispose of their labor to the high- 
est bidder with no agreement restricting which practically re- 
quires they leave one position before they seek another. Such an 
action lessens their income and often is the means of their beings 
out of place. 

The question of living wage is engrossing sociological experts 
and welfare workers both in societies and states all over the na- 
tion. We all feel the high cost of living; doesn't the great num- 
ber of workers who are receiving only wages which enable them 
to exist, feel it also? 

Experts say "$6.00 a week, $1.00 a day" is not a living wage. 
It is a wrong assumption in the first place. $6.00 a week is not a 
dollar a day, the won^n has to be housed and to eat on Sunday, 
$7.00 is the figure. If $6.00 is not a living wage, what of $3.00„ 
$4.00, $5.00? 

In the Five and Ten Cent stores of the state there are 544 reg- 
ular employes. Of these- 483, or 88.78%, just reach the $7.00 
mark. Of these 483, 476, or 87.49%, merely reach the 
$6.00. Is there any evidence that these stores cannot afford 
to pay more without crippling their owners financially? 

There are about 5,626 women in the department and other 
stores, of Connecticut. Data is obtained from 5,126, and 4,508 
are minutely scheduled. Of these 1778 receive from $2.50 up 
and including $6.00, and 2,138, or 49.64%, receive from $2.50 up 
and including $7.00, a dollar a day ; 460 receiving the $7.00, and 
614 $6.00. 

This wage has to support the worker with the aid of the fath- 
er or some other relation. To live a decent life she has to sew^ 
make her own clothes, do scrimping and planning, all of which 
reduces nerve, physical and mental vitality. Is this right? 
Should it be necessary? 
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There is no uniformity in hours of work. The law stipulates 
a certain number. The men in one town try to get in every min- 
ute of that stipulation. The men in the next voluntarily aban- 
don several hours of the law-given tinie because they are hu- 
mane, because they are shrewd, and because they know that in 
the end they, the clerks, and the community benefit. 

Is it just that for the same, or «ven less wages, women should 
labor to exhaustion two nights in the week, either separated or 
consecutive, sometimes three nights, in some towns, and in oth- 
ers but one? No obliquity of moral vision or casuistry of ar- 
gument can justify this proceeding. Here, at least, is one great 
injustice that can and should "t^ rectified. 

It seems a matter of simple justice that the General Assembly 
should recognize this fact and pass a law making a uniform 
closing hour every night in the week but one. 
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